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UNCLE FOE. 
CONCLUDING PART. 
CHAPTER III. 


I wave now to introduce the reader into the privacy of Mrs. 
Walker’s bedroom. One morning that lady got up at six o'clock, 
and devoted two hours to her correspondence. It will simplify 
matters if I give a copy of her letter; it was addressed to 


Mrs. Martha Wilson, 
Brownlow Street, 
High Holborn, 
and it ran as follows: 


‘Much of importance has occurred, dear Patty, since my last, 
and new and unexpected difficulties have arisen. Never believe 
the penny tracts when they tell you the ways of the wicked are set 
with snares ; itis the path of virtue that is full of briars and thorns, 
and I am much torn and damaged by them already. You will be 
surprised to see that I address you from the Rookery; but I am 
actually established here, boxes and all. A day or two ago, when 
Joe and I came in from our walk, who should we find awaiting us 
but his sister-in-law and his cousin, one Joanna Armstrong. Joe 
had only just written to his brother to announce our engagement, 
and here suddenly were these ladies dropped from the skies. Of 
course the object of their visit was quite plain. Joanna told a 
glib little tale about visiting a friend in Richmond, but of course 
they came to have a look at me, and to snatch Joe out of my 
hands. J mastered the position at a glance, and scored a point 
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by saying I could now stay at the Rookery under their protection. 
I appropriated the best bedroom and had my boxes brought up 
that evening: it will clearly be war to the knife. I could manage 
the Dean’s wife ; she is a little, fat, good-natured thing ; but Joanna 
is quite another customer. I felt with her it would be useless to 
do the pathetic. Her eyes surveyed me leisurely from top to toe, 
taking stock of my dress, my voice, my manner, everything. 
Luckily, my stage training stood me in good stead just then, and 
I was perfectly self-possessed ; but before the evening was over, 
those sharp eyes found out my weak point and stabbed me 
through it with desperate vigour: but more of that further on. 

‘I think I shall hold my own. Uncle Joe is well in hand. I 
have allowed him to see that I am not only a lovable little woman, 
but a resolute one too. He is devoted to me. 

‘The mental strain of coaching yourself up in art and literature 
is something dreadful. If it were not for Kiigler I should be all 
at sea. There are two men that I shall hate to my dying day, 
one is Giotto and the other is Botticelli. You've never heard of 
either of them, lucky creature that you are! They were painters, 
and died hundreds of years ago, but left works behind them which, 
alas! don’t follow them. 

‘At present Joe is passing through a Browning phase. I 
feel easier there, because no one is ever expected to understand 
him, and the old man likes you to be ignorant that he may 
“ develope ” you. 

‘Both the ladies are more fogged over him than even I am. 
Joanna never joins in the discussions; she always pulls a shirt out 
of her work-basket and stitches at that. She sews as viciously as if 
it were my shroud: doesn’t she wish it was! Last night Joe 
read to us a thing called “ James Lee’s wife.” When he had 
done, he solemnly asked Mrs. Perkins why James left his wife. 
She said she had not gathered that he did leave her. This was 
unlucky, as his departure appears to constitute the point of the 
thing, if it can be said to have any. He then turned to me, but 
I was prepared for him. I burst into tears, I hid my face in my 
hands, then I rose and staggered to the door. I blindly searched 
for the handle (you used to compliment me on my exit in 
“Aladdin,” but it was nothing to my exitwhen I found “ James 
Lee ” was after me). Joe rushed to my help. As I staggered from 
the room I heard Joanna’s needle clicking through that horrid 
shirt more viciously than ever, and between the clicks I heard her 
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mutter “Humbug!” Joe led me to the study and I made some 
little capital out of the next ten minutes. Your quick intelligence 
would suggest the few hints that I gasped out between my sobs. 
“Qld wounds reopened: ” the terrible resemblance to my own 
case: dark hints at the extreme similarity of James Lee to my 
poor dear departed Walker. 

‘Joanna is full of business. Yesterday she had a telegram. It 
was a joy to know that she had to pay four-and-sixpence for mile- 
age. I feel I am skating on thin ice whilst she is here, and 
I must hurry on my marriage. Luckily her sons are too young 
to go to music-halls, and the Dean’s wife would as soon think of 
visiting the lower regions. 

‘I feel I am playing for high stakes. Uncle Joe told me all 
about his money the other day. His capital is twenty thousand 
pounds. He says all interest is usury, and draws out five hundred 
pounds ayear. Having given himself forty more years of life, that 
will bring him to ninety. You may be sure that I shall re-arrange 
his money matters directly I am married. 

‘How is poor dear Charlie? I think of him often. I wish 
less often, for we must each go our own ways now. After all 
my storm and trouble I am entitled to a little rest. My two 
years of governessing are a help to me now. My French is irre- 
proachable. 

‘It’s no good thinking of the past, but I often do. The last 
two years at the Pavilion were not so bad, if I could have left the 
fizz alone. That reminds me of my great blunder here. The first 
night those women came we had some music. That’s harmless ; 
but we had some spirits, and that’s the devil. The very smell of 
whisky drove me half mad. Joanna mixed it for me. It was 
nearly neat I believe. I tossed it off, sat down to the piano, and 
gave them “Houp la!” I felt as if I were possessed by a legion 
of devils ; I knew I did it fatally well. I wasn’t drunk, only “on,” 
but if she had given me another bumper I should have gone clean 
off my head. Joe asked me if it were a Hungarian national song! 
It was my first and my last mistake. Ever since I have been 
extra careful. Farewell. 

‘Your loving friend, 
‘ Peay.’ 


Other correspondence was going on that same day. Said 
Joanna to Maggie : 
11—2 
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‘The woman’s a mystery to me. She has a certain amount 
of ladylike bearing, she speaks decently; but after that song, 
and in the face of that very yellow hair, I’m sure she’s in some 
way connected with the stage. I wish I could get Bob down 
here to see her. If she is well-known, he’d know her. It would 
be almost worth while to arrange some private theatricals just to 
test her.’ 

Bob was Joanna’s brother; a youth about town, much given 
to theatres and music-halls, and supposed to be on speaking terms 
with several of the lesser luminaries. Joanna had always set her 
face against the luminaries of whatever rank. Now, apparently, 
one had swum into her own orbit, and threatened dire mischief, 
Therefore, Joanna wrote a very diplomatic letter to Bob. She 
cast about in her mind how to account for her sudden interest in 
star artistes and pets of the ballet, and at last decided to be per- 
fectly frank with him and avow her reasons. She laid the whole 
case before Bob. She described Mrs. Walker at great length, and 
asked him if any such lady were known in the London theatres 
or music-halls, and if any such person were now temporarily 
absent. 

Bob’s reply was couched in the most deplorable slang. Joanna 
had some difficulty in interpreting it. He evidently felt himself 
master of the situation. He pointed out that his sister’s descrip- 
tion of the fair Imogen would apply to many ladies of light and 
leading in the theatrical world. He could enumerate scores of 
ladies who rejoiced in golden hair and preposterously dark eye- 
brows and eyelashes, and whose lips outvied the cherry, but he 
remarked en passant that this was the general type (he spelt it 
tipe) of celebrities in that particular branch of art, adding—‘ You 
might as well ask me to spot a painter fellow by saying he had 
long hair and a velvet coat.’ But towards the end of his letter, 
Bob stated that London was plunged into mourning, and the 
Pavilion music-hall into special desolation, by the temporary dis- 
appearance of Peggy Jenkins. Peggy was a person of superior 
abilities and bewitching appearance; no one could do a breakdown 
as Peggy could. He gave an able résumé of Peggy’s distinguished 
career since she had been before the public; and wound up by 
saying that if Joanna was ever so blessed as to hear her sing 
‘Houp la!’ it would be a regular eye-opener to her. Everybody 
sang ‘ Houp la!’ now, but it was Peggy who first gave that lyrical 
gem to a grateful London. 
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When Joanna finished that letter, she felt she was on the right 
track. One oracular sentence in Bob’s letter was beyond Joanna’s 
comprehension, and Maggie was equally at sea. Bob finished 
his letter by saying, ‘ Peggy lifts her elbow.’ Maggie thought it 
meant she had a nervous jerk or kind of St. Vitus’s dance, perhaps. 
Joanna inclined to the view that it was a gesture appropriate 
to ‘Houp la!’ or was a necessary portion of a breakdown, though 
Joanna had not the remotest notion of what a breakdown really 
was. 

‘T’ll think till I’m blue in the face,’ she said to Maggie, ‘ but 
I'll find it out. I'll practise before the glass all the morning, and 
lift my elbow in every direction, and see what it suggests.’ 

Just before lunch Maggie ran into the room and found Joanna 
before the long glass. 

‘Shut the door,’ said Joanna; then, advancing to Maggie, she 
said solemnly : 

‘Peggy drinks! look here.’ In a moment she caught up a 
tumbler, threw herself into a Bacchanalian attitude, her head 
tilted well back and her elbow well lifted in the air, as she poured 
the supposed liquor down her throat. Maggie at once gave up 
the theory of St. Vitus’s dance, and admitted that Joanna had 
settled the question. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Joe was getting every day more and more 
enamoured. The great work on Diirer entailed much writing, and 
Imogen had offered to act as his amanuensis, and they were shut 
up in the study for hours together. To Joanna’s great disgust 
she found it impossible to secure ten minutes alone with Uncle 
Joe; if she beguiled him to go for a short stroll alone with her, 
Mrs. Walker would glide from behind a corner, also going for a 
stroll, and would lovingly link her arm in Uncle Joe’s and accom- 
pany them. Once at breakfast Joanna said: 

‘ Joe, I have had some tiresome letters. Will you let me have 
a little business talk with you by-and-by?’ Before Uncle Joe 
could answer, Mrs. Walker said with a little playful laugh : 

‘I’m sorry to veto that proposal, but I must, I really must. 
Dearest Joe’s brain is so overworked just now with Diirer study 
that he must not be troubled with business of any kind.’ 

‘ That’s the truth. Noone knows,’ said Uncle Joe, ‘the trouble 
that that sleuth-hound in the “ Knight and Death” is giving me 
You see, Joanna 

‘No, Joe, I don’t see, I don’t think sleuth-hounds or Diirers or 
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anybody else ought to prevent my having a quiet talk with you, 
if I want it.’ Mrs. Walker intervened again. 

‘I am sorry I can’t permit it. Joe, you promised to be guided 
by me in matters like this.’ Joanna’s temper boiled over. 

‘I think, Mrs. Walker, it will be time enough for you to give 
your orders in this house when you are mistress of it.’ Then 
Mrs. Walker actually made a little mocking grimace at Joanna, and 
said : 

‘Accept the inevitable, dear, and don’t lose your temper. Really 
Joe is useless in business; now I’m clever at it, won’t I do instead 
of him ?’ 

‘No, you won’t!’ said Joanna fiercely, the grimace rankling 
in her mind. ‘If I want “ Houp la!” sung, I'll come to you to do 
it’ With this Parthian dart she left the room. 

That evening Maggie said to Joanna: 

‘You work on your line, and I'll try to open his eyes to her 
ridiculous art. I’m convinced she coaches up for the occasion. Did 
you hear her glibly telling him of her overwhelming impression 
when she first went into the Tribuna at Florence ?’ 

‘Bother her impressions and the Tribuna too!’ said Joanna, 
still raging at her defeat. 

‘I have no art books handy, and I forget most of what I knew, 
but there’s a St. Ursula series of pictures at Venice by Carpaccio, 
and another at Bruges by Memling, and she muddled up the two, 
and that idiot Joe was holding her hand under the table all the 
time and didn’t observe it.’ 

‘Write to Mrs. Hogarth,’ said Joanna. 

‘Happy thought,’ cried Maggie, ‘so I will; she’ll post me on 
these points, and I will lay pitfalls for Mrs. Walker.’ But that 
adroit lady was not easily beguiled into pitfalls; she descried 
them afar off, and avoided them. It became clear to her that the 
ladies were plotting against her, and that if she intended to marry 
Uncle Joe she would have to be exceedingly quick about it. 

As appears by her letter, Mrs. Walker was indeed the true 
and only Peggy Jenkins; the solace and joy of all music-hall 
frequenters. She began life as a governess, and was then a sharp- 
witted, pretty girl—not sharp-witted enough, however, to withstand 
London life and London temptations when she was flung into 
them. Peggy made a false step, and then, having a good voice 
and some rough idea of using it, she secured an engagement at a 
music-hall—an extremely humble place of amusement to begin 
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with, but Peggy ‘took.’ She had a few lessons from a music-hall 
tenor who was much enamoured of her, and in consequence taught 
her for nothing, and she was quick at picking up the slangy airs 
and graces which are essential to success in that walk of life. So 
Peggy rose in her profession. Champagne took the place of beer, 
and hansoms replaced the twopenny omnibus; her photographs 
appeared in the shop windows between a Bishop and a Prime 
Minister. Peggy made hay whilst the sun shone, but made it a 
little too fast. During the process she imbibed too much champagne, 
and partook of too many little suppers at Richmond: she developed 
a cough, and her voice began to get shaky. Then the doctor, who 
was a blunt but kindly old gentleman, said plainly: 

‘Look here, my girl, unless you throw London up for a time, 
secure perfect rest and quietin the country, you'll go to the dogs ; 
you're half-way on your journey there already.’ 

Peggy disliked country air very much, and quiet still more, 
but she said she’d compromise matters by going to Harrogate. 
Might she ride ? 

‘Yes,’ said her doctor, ‘ ride all day long, if you like; take your 
maid with you, and go into quiet lodgings. Drink the waters if you 
like, but don’t drink anything else.’ 

Peggy actually followed his advice, and in about a fortnight 
she began to feel better; she delighted in horse exercise, and scoured 
the country for miles. It so happened that, riding one day through 
Hillbeck, her horse had a nasty stumble and threw her, wrenching 
her ankle badly. Peggy had to put up for the night at the village 
inn, and there was quite an excitement that evening in Hillbeck. 
The excitement penetrated to the Rookery even, and ruftled the 
calm of Uncle Joe’s life. When he heard that a young lady had 
been thrown from her horse and was lying at the inn with several 
ribs broken (so said report), he felt impelled to call and make offers 
of help. Peggy received him graciously. She was reclining on the 
extremely hard horsehair sofa that every country inn boasts. 
Uncle Joe was extremely touched ; filled with admiration. He 
thought her the most lovely creature he had ever seen. His 
Diirer studies were abandoned for the rest of the day. When he 
left her, Peggy sent for the landlady and made particular inquiries 
about Uncle Joe. Rumour had transformed her sprained ankle 
into three broken ribs, and rumour had exaggerated Uncle Joe’s 
eccentricities and his riches in the same generous way: his little 
capital of twenty thousand pounds became forty thousand. 
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Peggy liked adventure of any kind, and stayed for two days 
at theinn: she sent for her maid, and for some of her nice dresses. 
Whilst lying there she amused herself with picturing how she could 
help Uncle Joe to spend the forty thousand pounds. Supposing 
she made love to the old gentleman! Peggy was so tickled with 
the idea that she laughed till the bandages on her damaged foot 
became loosened; but, to her surprise, that evening Uncle Joe 
(who called every day and sometimes twice a day) began to make 
unmistakable love to her himself. This set Peggy thinking 
seriously, and Peggy said to her maid (who was her dresser at the 
Pavilion): 

‘I shall pose as a widow, marry the old gentleman, rattle 
through the forty thousand pounds, and then give him the slip.’ 
Peggy, reclining on the hard sofa, made all her plans and rehearsed 
her little comedy. It was a difficult part to play at first. Peggy 
transformed herself into Mrs. Walker (Christian name, Imogen) ; 
she arranged the details of the defunct Walker’s career, and a few 
interesting incidents in her own life. 

Uncle Joe was too much in love to be a sharp critic ; some of 
the incidents did not dovetail together very neatly, but a man in 
love is superior to ill-fitting details. 

Peggy got quite interested in her adventure, and entered into 
it with zest. She soon found the forty thousand pounds was an 
exaggeration, but there were certainly a good many thousands. 
When the ladies came on the scene, Peggy was put on her mettle. 
The light of battle glowed in her eyes; it added a new joy to the 
prospect of squandering Uncle Joe’s thousands, if at the same 
time she triumphed over her two enemies. Already she had 
extracted some lovely presents from her adorer. 

‘Always give me something that won’t wear out,’ Peggy said 
to him, by which she meant jewelry: she knew by experience that 
diamonds were always convertible into cash. 

One morning at breakfast Uncle Joe astonished the two ladies 
by saying that the marriage was arranged to take place next 
week. Mrs. Walker could not manage a blush, but widows are 
supposed to be superior to thcse maidenly weaknesses, and it did 
not matter. 

‘I thought that amanuensing would lead to that,’ said Joanna, 
directly after breakfast. ‘I must write to your husband, my dear, 
and explain to him that not a moment is to be lost ; and somehow, 
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by hook or by crook, I must see Uncle Joe alone and put it plainly 
to him.’ 

‘It’s my belief,’ said Maggie, ‘ that if she does turn out to be 
Peggy Jenkins, he is so infatuated that he would marry her all 
the same.’ 

That morning Joanna wrote to the Dean and told him how 
critical matters had become. That very reverend gentleman had 
left the matter contentedly in the hands of his wife and Joanna. 
‘They'll open his eyes,’ he said, ‘if any women can;’ but when 
Joanna’s letter arrived, he perceived that the battle was going 
sorely against them, and that the little widow would score all the 
tricks. Joanna had given him full details of the position. 

With a beautiful decision, which he had acquired at Capel 
Court, the Dean at once drove to Scotldénd Yard. The services of 
an experienced detective were secured, and the Dean laid the 
entire case before him, and desired to be put into possession of all 
the previous history of Peggy Jenkins. Scotland Yard asked the 
Dean if he remembered the case of Captain Sinclair, and expressed 
much surprise when the Dean admitted his complete ignorance of 
that famous historical personage. Peggy figured in that case, and 
it was then that it became necessary that the authorities should 
hunt up all her previous history. This Scotland Yard did in a 
callous, but complete manner, and the inspector had merely to 
take a certain folio volume down from his shelves, and in ten 
minutes the Dean became possessed of an able véswmé of Peggy’s 
career. The Dean’s respectable blood curdled at the idea of such 
a sister-in-law. Worse still, the detective took a very black view 
of the Dean’s chance of success. 

‘ At present,’ he said, ‘ your evidence of the identity of Peggy 
and Mrs, Walker is, in a legal sense, decidedly weak, but I’m bound 
to say if it is Peggy it’s ten to one on her winning the game. The 
old gentleman will be so infatuated that, if you proved she were 
the devil himself, he’d marry her.’ The Dean threw up his hands 
in amazement. 

‘Give me notes of the evidence,’ said he, ‘and I’ll go down 
there myself to-morrow.’ 

‘It shall be ready,’ said the officer, ‘ and I will supply you with 
photographs of the lady. Perhaps I had better include one of her 
in her famous character of Psyche, although the dress is—well, 
scarcely clerical.’ The Dean said with dignity that he thought 
that would be very desirable. 
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Then the Dean wrote to his wife, and to Joanna also, announc- 
ing that he would be down next day, but desiring them not to 
let Uncle Joe know of his intended visit. 

Meanwhile Maggie took a very hopeless view of the situation, 
She had written to her learned friend, Mrs. Hogarth, and become 
duly posted up in various matters relating to art and literature. 
Those pitfalls had been craftily laid for Mrs. Walker, but in most 
cases she avoided them with extreme ingenuity. 

‘Did you hear her last night,’ said Joanna to Maggie, ‘ chat- 
ting glibly to Joe about Cinque-cento? I haven’t the remotest 
notion what it means, have you?’ 

‘Not the least,’ said Maggie, ‘ except that the word is Italian 
for five hundred; but it’s perfectly useless tripping her up, she 
always falls upon her feet.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next day the Dean arrived at the Rookery. In his port- 
manteau were the photographs of Peggy and the history of her 
private and public career. 

Joe met him in the hall, blank amazement displaying itself 
in his face. 

‘You seem surprised, Joe,’ said the Dean. 

‘IT have come to escort the ladies on their way to Miss 
Mackenzie’s.’ 

‘You seem to have got very fond of Miss Mackenzie all of a 
sudden,’ said Uncle Joe, suspiciously. 

‘Then, of course,’ said the Dean airily, ‘I want to see my sister- 
in-law that is to be.’ 

‘Ah! and no doubt you'll get fond of her, too,’ said Uncle Joe, 
with a shrewd look. 

He had to put up with an attic. His wife helped him unpack 
his portmanteau, and whilst she was fumbling at the straps, Joanna 
burst into the room. 

‘Is she Peggy Jenkins, or is she not ?’ 

‘Peggy’s phctographs are in my portmanteau,’ said the Dean; 
‘you can identify her.’ Joanna had it open in a moment, tore 
the photographs out of the case, then screamed and clapped her 


hands. 
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‘It’s the creature herself!’ Then she came to the one in 
which she appeared as Psyche, dropped it suddenly, and said— 

‘ Disgusting !’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Dean, ‘that point is settled then. She’s a 
tidy-looking little woman. In my young days the town was wild 
about , 

‘Spare us these unnecessary reminiscences,’ chimed in his wife 
austerely. 

Joanna announced to the Dean that she had secured a quiet 
half hour with Joe, and urged upon him the danger he was 
running. She pointed out that Mrs. Walker was involved in 
mystery, that they had good reason to believe that she was very 
different to what she professed to be. Whereupon Josiah had 
flashed into sudden fury, and said that he would not permit 
his future wife to be so cruelly slandered, that he loved her 
and she loved him, and that, once for all, he meant to marry 
her. 

‘Did he say anything about settlements ?’ said the Dean. 

‘No; worse than settlements, he said she was such a woman of 
business that he intended her to manage all his money affairs in 
the future.’ 

The Dean sat down on the edge of the bed and groaned: 
words were manifestly inadequate at such a crisis. 

‘It’s my belief, said Joanna, ‘that you may prove her to be 
3eelzebub, and he’d marry her just the same.’ 

‘I have a complete body of evidence with me as to her entire 
career,’ said the Dean. ‘If he marry her in the face of that he’s 
mad.’ 

Then the Dean went downstairs and was introduced to Mrs. 
Walker. That redoubtable lady was prepared for battle. She 
was dressed in exquisite taste; her manner was the perfection 
of ladylike ease, with a touch of dignity thrown in. The Dean 
owned that she was a very beautiful woman, but, notwithstanding 
her ladylike ease, it was the same face that figured in the un- 
clerical photograph of Psyche. After dinner Uncle Joe retired to 
his study for a nap, and Mrs. Walker was left alone with her three 
enemies. She was lying back in her chair, very silent, very 
resolute, very dangerous. 

No sooner were they alone than the Dean said in an extremely 
familiar voice : 

‘Have some more wine, Peggy.’ 
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Mrs. Walker looked him straight in the face, and rose from 
her chair with great dignity. 

‘I wish you good-evening; I cannot stay here to be insulted.’ 

‘It is not an insult to address a lady by her real name; any 
way, I think you will find it to your advantage to give me half an 
hour's conversation. Take a glass of wine, and hear what I have 
to say.’ Mrs. Walker paused, laughed softly to herself, and sat 


down again. 

‘If you are again wanting in respect I shall certainly retire. 
Whatever you have to say to meis best saidalone ; your wife and 
cousin had better withdraw.’ 

‘Withdraw!’ echoed Joanna. ‘ Wild horses wouldn’t get me 
from this room.’ 

The Dean undid his pocket-book and arranged his papers and 
photographs on the table. Mrs. Walker, leaning back in her 
chair with her hands folded in her lap, watched him with a quiet, 
smile. 

‘Perhaps I can help you, Dean,’ she said. ‘ Let me clear the 
ground for you. I intend to marry your brother, and you don't 
mean to let me. Your point seems to be that I, Imogen Walker, 
am Peggy somebody; this is Peggy, Isuppose?’ She leant across 
the table and took up the photographs one by one. 

‘Not a bad-looking girl, Dean.’ When she came to Psyche 
she shook her finger at the Dean, and said, ‘Oh, fie, Dean! Oh, 
fie!’ The Dean was taken aback at the extreme coolness with 
which she met him, and his wife beholding her levity felt her 
pity merging into indignation. 

‘In my pocket-book I have a detailed account of your entire 
career, tracing you up to the very day that you came to Harrogate.’ 

Mrs. Walker laughed. 

‘Dean, Dean, at the end of every sermon there used to be 
what they called the application; your present little address 
seems to lack that. I dare say you have a very complete history 
of this Peggy’s life, but how does that concern me? Your case 
breaks down at this point ; how do you prove Iam Peggy? ‘The 
photographs prove a general likeness; she is fair and so am I, 
but beyond that vague resemblance you haven’t a shred of evi- 
dence.’ 

‘The photographs speak for themselves, and I can bring a 
hundred people from London who could swear to your identity.’ 

‘Yes; but I am going to marry Joe the day after to-merrow, 
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Joe believes me, and would not believe them; if you had five 
hundred witnesses it would be useless. I always like to save people 
trouble, and in this case believe me you are fighting a losing 
game. You want Joe’s money for your children ; I want it for my- 
self; you see I am perfectly frank with you. One thing more ; 
if you did prove Iam this Peggy, and that I did masquerade in 
this fashion ’ (she pointed to Psyche), ‘ Joe would marry me all the 
same.’ Mrs. Walker rose and rang the bell, and told the servant 
to ask her master to come to them at once. ‘ Joe shall speak for 
himself,’ she said. 

When Josiah came in, Mrs. Walker rose and linked her arm 
in his, and spoke as follows: 

‘Dear Josiah! as you know, your brother and these ladies have 
opposed our marriage throughout. The Dean has come down from 
London to-day to prove that I am Peggy Jenkins, a music-hall 
singer, and he has photographs of the woman, and he thinks her 
like me. He says he can bring a hundred people from London to 
prove I am this woman.’ 

‘Damn the fellow!’ cried Joe, his face flushing as he turned 
on the Dean. ‘ What business is it of yours whom I choose to 
marry? When I went into tallow you took upon yourself to 
scold and rage ; then when I bought my unique Cyprian vase you 
presumed to find fault—you who do not know a lachrymatory 
from a pewter pot; and now again you come interfering between 
me and my future wife, with your Peggies and your lies! Out 
you all go, the whole lot of you! You will be pleased to under- 
stand that I——’ 

‘Calm yourself,’ said the Dean, ‘and listen to me. The lady 
you intend to make your wife is Peggy Jenkins, a music-hall 
singer from London. Here are the details of her life, furnished 
me from Scotland Yard. All I ask of you is, before you bring her 
into the family, read those papers and sift my evidence.’ 

‘I decline to do either,’ said Uncle Joe. 

‘And all I ask of you, Josiah,’ said Mrs. Walker, ‘ is to choose 
finally betwixt them and me. If you believe one word he says, 
let us separate.’ The little hands closed pathetically on his arm. 
Josiah took one look at the pleading face looking up to his with 
tear-brimmed eyes, then he placed his arm round her waist, and 
said with great dignity and feeling : 

‘I have chosen once and for all. I take this lady to be my 
honoured wife.’? Then, turning to her, he added, ‘I know all they 
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tell me is a string of lies, but if you were this woman and had sung 
at a hundred music-halls, what matters it to me? I love you!’ 
Josiah stooped and kissed her before them all. Then he turned 
to the Dean and the ladies. 

‘The only difference this little storm will make in my plans is 
that we shall be married to-morrow instead of Wednesday. I 
need scarcely add that if you intend to honour us with your com- 
pany, you must first of all apologise to this lady.’ Then Mrs, 
Walker intervened: 

‘Dean, the battle was sharp while it lasted, but the strong 
can afford to be merciful. I will forgive and forget. Let us now 
drop our weapons and shake hands.’ The Dean hesitated, then 
said : 

‘Whoever you are, you’re a very clever and a very plucky 
little woman.’ Then he gave her his hand. Said Josiah in his 
old voice : 

‘ Now that’sallright. We’llall go and have our tea, and spend 
a jolly evening together, and to-morrow——’ But Mrs. Walker 
playfully placed her hand on his lips, and they sailed out of the 
room together. 

‘She really is a deuced clever little woman,’ said the Dean to 
Joanna. Said Joanna to the Dean: 

‘My turn comes next. You have tried and failed. I have my 
card to play, and I shall play it to-night.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


A VERY cosy evening they had; you would never have thought 
there had been any disturbance. The light of triumph was in 
Peggy’s eyes, but it only made her more beautiful. She was 
loving to Joe, courteous to the Dean, and only just a shade patro- 
nising to his ladies. They had much cheerful chat and a little 
music. The Dean’s wife played her one piece with great éclat, 
when Uncle Joe said maliciously : 

‘It’s very nice, dear, but I think I have heard it before.’ 

Maggie said laughingly, ‘Then to punish you you shall hear 
it again,’ and insisted thereupon on playing it all through again. 
As for Joanna, she was the life and soul of the party. Never had 
she been in such spirits ; she infected them all with her wild gaiety. 
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‘Uncle Joe,’ she said, ‘this is the last day of your bachelor- 
hood. Let us have a bottle of champagne to drink your health in.’ 

‘ Well, well, my dear, that’s very nice of you,’ said Uncle Joe; 
‘you certainly shall—the very best champagne my cellar contains.’ 

‘Champagne is all very well in its way,’ said the Dean, ‘ but 
I suppose the health-drinking will be equally efficacious in old- 
fashioned whisky-toddy.’ 

‘Or in milk,’ chimed in Maggie, who was a teetotaller. 

It was a glorious summer’s night, the moon nearly at her full. 
Mrs. Walker drew Uncle Joe to the window. 

‘See, my dearest,’ she murmured, ‘not a cloud in the sky. 
Let us take it as an omen of our future.’ Uncle Joe kissed her 
again in a most audacious way, and then trotted off to his cellar 
to get the champagne. 

As they stood at the window, Maggie went quietly up to 
Joanna. 

‘It’s a dreadful thing todo! Is there no other way but this?’ 

‘None,’ said Joanna. 

The Dean said to Mrs. Walker : 

‘Will you give me your royal leave and license to smoke, 
Imogen?’ It was the first time he had called her by that name. 

‘Cigars and cigarettes I admit,’ she replied, ‘but I draw the 
line at horrid old pipes.’ 

‘These are Egyptian cigarettes,’ he answered, ‘ of the finest 
brand.’ 

‘How I wish I couldand might smoke,’ she said merrily. Then 
she put an unlighted cigarette in her lips, and placing her hands 
on her hips swaggered about the room in imitation of the modern 
British youth. 

It was indeed a happy evening. What a daring little speech 
Joanna made as she tossed off her glass of champagne ; and how 
modest and pretty Mrs. Walker looked as she clicked glasses with 
Uncle Joe, and gently sipped her own. 

It was true, Maggie, between bursts of rather forced gaiety, had 
tears in her eyes, but that perhaps was sentiment. 

Joanna installed herself as toast-mistress. First of all, Mrs. 
Walker’s health had to be drunk (she called her Imogen), and 
then Joe’s,and then the two together. Joanna brewed the 
whisky-toddy for the Dean, and he insisted on Mrs, Walker sip- 
ping his tumbler. 

‘Just to leave a kiss in it,’ he gallantly said. 
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Joanna was surely getting confused, for no one was taking 
whisky-toddy but the Dean, and yet she had brewed two tumblers, 
and then the second had to be wasted, and stood on one side 
untouched. 

Mrs. Walker's spirits kept pace with Joanna’s. Such jokes as 
she and the Dean had! such funny stories as he told her! Her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkled, when suddenly up jumps the 
Dean and says: 

‘Well, you are a shabby lot! LEverybody’s health has been 
drunk except mine. Now you'll just have to toast me,’ but the 
bottle of champagne was gone, and there was nothing left but the 
whisky, brewed to perfection by Joanna. Very tempting did it 
smell, nicely flavoured with lemon and sugar. In a twinkling 
Joanna had washed out the champagne glasses and had brewed 
three tiny jorums for Mrs. Walker, Uncle Joe, and herself. Her 
own was water only with a drop of spirits, but Mrs. Walker’s was 
in the inverse ratio. After that things got more lively. Uncle 
Joe and Maggie sat together by the open window quietly talking, 
but the three others kept the merriment going. The little jorum 
of toddy was enough for poor Peggy, all her prudence was flung 
to the winds. High and shrill rose her laughter, her manner too 
had changed. She kissed the Dean, slapped him on the back, and 
snatched his cigarette from his lips and actually smoked it 
through, and wound up by addressing him as ‘ old bloke.’ The 
wilder she got the calmer did Joanna get, steadying down into a 
deadly watchful stillness. 

Maggie and Uncle Joe had sauntered out arm in arm, and were 
strolling along the terrace in the moonlight. Suddenly Joanna 
and the Dean got arguing about the weather for to-morrow. 
Joanna wanted to bet about it, and then they ran off into the hall 
to consult the weather-glass. 

Directly she stood outside the door Joanna’s gaiety changed 
to tears. 

‘Heaven forgive me! It is the only way.’ 

They waited five minutes. When they got back tothe dining- 
room the spare glass of whisky-toddy that they had left half 
full was empty; the bottle itself was empty. Mrs. Walker was 
pushing the furniture up on one side. 

‘Let’s have a dance,’ she cried, rushing up to the Dean and 
whirling him round. The ladylike Mrs. Walker had changed into 
a raging menad. Her hair had fallen down, her speech was 
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thick, and there was a dreadful light in her eyes. The neat spirit 
had mounted to her brain, and the whole woman was on fire. 
Peals of idiotic laughter broke from her ; one moment she was in 
a fit of ungovernable rage, using frightful language, the next 
drivelling and crying. She shouted bits of dreadful songs, and 
at last broke into a wild dance, a drunken reminiscence of some 
caperings that had delighted half London; now it became the 
wildest Bacchie whirl. 

‘Go and fetch him,’ said the Dean to Joanna. She left the 
room and found Joe and Maggie on the terrace. 

‘The time has come,’ she said, in a hard voice. ‘ Come and see 
your future wife in her true character.’ Joe walked to the window 
and looked in. He had left a pretty ladylike woman, and in her 
place he saw a wild, dishevelled, whirling mad woman. As she 
danced she shrieked out the frightful songs. Josiah stepped into 
the room. 

‘Imogen,’ he cried, in a terrible voice. In answer she sprang 
to him reeling wildly, spluttering, stuttering, and grimacing. 

‘Who’s Imogen? I’m Peg. Peggy Jenkins. I’m going to 
marry old Joe and rattle through his cash, Come and have a 
dance, old boy! Let’s have a drink! Where’s Charlie?’ She 
snatched at the empty whisky bottle; then, catching at the table 
to steady herself, she pulled it over and all went down in a crash 
on the floor. He turned and left her. The three met him on 
the terrace. His face was very white, and his voice broken. He 
turned to Joanna, 

‘I suppose I ought to thank you, but I can’t yet awhile.’ 

‘Believe me, Joe,’ she made answer, ‘ it was the only way left.’ 

‘But it’s dreadful to purchase my liberty at such a price.’ 
Then he turned to Maggie, and said: 

‘She can’t be left lying there ; go to her and do the best you 
can.’ Maggie’s heart bled for the poor creature. She ran back 
gladly enough. 

Peggy was huddled in a heap on the floor, all the débris of 
the table lay around her ; her hair and dress were all clotted with 
candle-drippings, blood, and stale whisky. She lay upon her 
back in the dead sleep of complete intoxication, breathing heavily, 
her mouth wide open; the flowers in the bosom of her dress were 
crushed and torn, a piece of broken glass had cut her arm, and all 
the place reeked of blood and whisky. Never had Maggie seen 
such an awful wreck of womanhood, but she leant over ker 
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pitifully, a beautiful compassion gleaming in her eyes. She 
raised her up to the sofa, staunched the bleeding arm, and tried 
to tidy up the room; then she called her husband, and they 
carried her to her bedroom. 

Maggie got her to bed, and made her as comfortable as she 
could. Once or twice the heavy eyes opened and gazed at her for 
a moment. 

‘I pity her awakening,’ she said, as she closed the door, ‘ but 
it has been a bad evening for everybody. Heaven forgive us all!’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


PeaGy slept heavily far on into the next day. Maggie looked in 
several times and found her still sleeping. At twelve o’clock she 
and Joanna went to her room, Maggie bearing with her a cup of 
tea. Very ill and ghastly looked poor Peggy; she raised her 
hand to her aching head. 

‘Has anything happened? Was I ill last night ?’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Maggie, kindly. Peggy lay quiet for a 
moment, then began to cry. Maggie brought some eau de 
cologne and bathed her forehead with it. Then Peggy asked in 
a low voice: 

‘ Did anybody give me whisky last night?’ Joanna blushed. 

‘Yes, I gave you some, but don’t talk about it now; try to go 
to sleep again.’ 

In the afternoon Peggy sent for them. 

‘I remember it all now,’ she said. ‘It comes back to me in 
all its shame. You made me drunk, and then I spoke the truth.’ 

‘I left the whisky in your way, and you were tempted,’ said 
Joanna. 

‘I am going away to-morrow,’ she answered ; ‘I may as well 
speak the truth now. To-day I should have been married,’ she 
added softly: a great change had come over her; she was very 
quiet and humble. ‘All that the Dean said was true. I am 
Peggy Jenkins; I have been very bad, but Heaven knows how 
I have suffered.’ 

Maggie’s hand stole into hers. 

‘ Heaven is pitiful, dear: give up the old life; try to make a 
fresh start.’ The tears ran down poor Peggy’s face. 
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‘How kind and tender you are! and you have a right to be so 
hard and cruel.’ 

‘No,’ said Joanna, ‘ nobody has a right to be that; you have 
known me only as your enemy, but if you will let me I will be 
your true friend hereafter.’ Then, seeing that Peggy was sorely 
crushed and broken, and very penitent, these two good women 
grew sweet and tender to her, sitting by her side and giving her 
wise and tender counsel. 

Peggy rested all that day, and the following day they helped 
her to pack. Just before they left the house Peggy said, very 
tearfully : 

‘Uncle Joe was fond of me; might I say good-bye to 
him?’ 

‘I don’t think it would be wise,’ said Joanna. ‘It would only 
upset you both.’ Then they walked back to the inn with her, 
but Uncle Joe never set eyes on poor Peggy again. 

When the Dean and his wife were dressing, the next morning, 
she perceived by the elaborate care with which he shaved that his 
mind was set upon some great enterprise. 

‘I don’t intend to leave this house,’ said the Dean, ‘ until I 
have spoken my mind pretty freely to Joe. We have saved him 
from utter ruin. I intend to place him and his money beyond 
the reach of any future Peggies.’ 

‘Don’t be harsh with him,’ said Maggie, ‘for he feels it 
terribly ; he was really very fond of her.’ 

‘Well, in future he must confine his affections to pots and 
pictures.’ 

After breakfast the two gentlemen retired to the study. For 
the next hour the Dean was very terrible. So greatly did he 
improve the occasion, so masterful and overpowering was he, that 
poor Uncle Joe was reduced to a state of speechless collapse. 
Viewed in the light the Dean poured upon recent events, he per- 
ceived that he was indeed the basest of mankind, that he had 
imperilled the family honour, flown in the face of Providence, and 
committed other crimes of the greatest turpitude. 

As Secretary to the Sustentation Society, the Dean had been 
accustomed to cope with a whole committee of recalcitrant old 
gentlemen. When, therefore, his entire vigour was brought to 
bear on one old gentleman only, you can fancy he soon reduced 
him to powder. ; , 

‘Oh, Andrew!’ said Joe, humbly, ‘if only you will go away 
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and leave me in peace, I will promise to avoid all entanglements 
of this kind for the future.’ 

‘No,’ said the Dean, vigorously ; ‘ promises are useless. Your 
little bit of money makes you the prey of any adventuress. It is 
all due to your confounded trick of living on your capital. [ 
don’t leave this house till your money is safely invested in Consols 
—in our joint names, too. It will reduce your income by a 
hundred pounds, but if you are hard up you can sell your precious 
clay pot.’ 

Poor Joe was too reduced even to resent the gibe at that sacred 
utensil. He merely said plaintively : 

‘Well, pray take the money and put it in Consols, and don’t 
worry and go on so.’ 

Then the Dean, having got his point, changed his key, and 
was kind and sympathetic, and even made inquiries about the 
book on Albert Diirer. 

The next day he took back to London a nice fat roll of bank- 
notes, and Joe’s little fortune was duly invested in their joint 
names in Consols. 

‘One good thing is,’ said the Dean to his wife as he buttoned 
up his coat, ‘it will save probate duty.’ 

‘So ends our little comedy,’ said Joanna, as they drove to the 
station. ‘One might call it “ Love’s Labour Lost.” ’ 

‘By no means,’ said the Dean, patting the fat roll of bank- 
notes. 

‘No,’ said Maggie, ‘I consider it “ Much Ado about Nothing,” 
for I always have said, and always shall say, that Uncle Joe never 
would marry.’ 


EPILOGUE. 


Iive years rolled by, when one day Maggie was calling upon 
Joanna. 

‘I often wonder what’s become of poor Peggy.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Joanna; ‘and I constantly look in the paper 
for her name, but I have never seen it. I hope she’s kept clear 
of drink, and that Charlie has married her.’ 

Just then the servant brought in two cards, ‘Dr. and Mrs. 


Duncan.’ 
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‘Dear me, Mary,’ said Joanna ; ‘I don’t know any such people. 
Are they begging-letter impostors ?’ 

‘La, no, mum! they drove up in a very neat brougham.’ 

A lady and a gentleman entered, the lady closely veiled. 
When she lifted her veil, Joanna screamed out : 

‘Why, it’s Peggy!’ 

And Peggy it was, but vastly altered for the better. Hers was 
now a bright healthy face, with honest eyes beaming with happi- 
ness. She was dressed, too, with a sombre rich grace that spoke 
of both wealth and culture. é 

‘This is Charlie,’ she said, introducing her husband, a hand- 
some young fellow of twenty-eight. ‘We have both turned over 
a new leaf. Charlie, in the old days, was a wild medical student ; 
now he is a fashionable doctor in the West End. And I—well, I 
was Peggy; now I am Mrs. Duncan, and a happy woman.’ 

Presently, Dr. Duncan said he would drive on to see a patient, 
and leave Peggy to finish her chat. When they were alone Peggy 
said tearfully : 

‘I was half afraid to come, but I took courage.’ Then she 
flushed painfully, and said, ‘I know you'll both be glad to hear I 
have conquered the old habit, and never touch anything now.’ 

‘Thank Heaven for that!’ cried Joanna, giving her a hearty 
kiss, and Maggie followed suit, but she could not speak for sheer 
gladness of heart. Then they all had tea together, and Peggy 
told them of a wonderful pocket edition of Charlie, who was just 
two years old, but as wise and clever as if he had been twenty. 
And this was the first of many happy chats, and the beginning 
of a lifelong friendship. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Joe plods away steadily at his book on 
Diirer, and says that if he is only spared for twenty years longer, 
he quite hopes to finish it. 
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‘] WISH you would set down some reminiscences,’ a friend (?) said 
to me one day, after we had been idly turning over some years of 
common recollection. Then he added, ‘You must have made 
many interesting notes at one time or another.’ That is just 
what I have never done. I cannot understand how a man keeps 
a diary of solitary gossip, and daily turns the key of his book 
lock (which anybody can open) upon his written thoughts. I 
have many a time put angry or savage feelings into ink, and even 


addressed them to some offender, but then I have never gone the . 


length of putting them into the post. If I wanted them to be 
set down in black and white, and then securely kept from other 
eyes, I have hidden them in the only box which cannot be broken 
—i.e. I have written and then burnt them. There is no safe like 
the fire. Give me a bundle of lucifers, not a bunch of keys, and 
then I will take care that no one shall read your libellous 
document. 

But about these reminiscences. There were some after all, 
though they had never been caught and caged. So, in an hour 
of gossiping mood, I began to put them into written words, and 
finding (I was going to say) a faint pleasure (but that would not 
be fair, for the enjoyment has been distinct) in so doing, have 
yielded to such a belief in simple sympathy as to stick them on 
the slide of an editorial microscope and push them into place, 
while the editor’s eye was glaring into the little end of the instru- 
ment. And if he has not wiped them off, they will be here. 
They are memories of no overshadowingly mighty men and things, 
and yet personalities need not be gigantic in order to be pleasant. 
Nor are they recorded in order. Though each result of recollec- 
tion is accurate enough, they are all mixed up together. 

The man of whom my early memory retains the most vivid 
impression was the famous Doctor Valpy, of Reading School, who 
was a great friend of ours. Indeed, my maternal grandfather, a 
scholarly old Bencher of the Middle Temple, who wrote a beauti- 
fully small and distinct hand, helped him a good deal in the 
preparation of the Delphin Classics, which were published by his 
son Abraham John. There are heaps of annotated Virgils and 
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Ciceros about our house now. Well, the Doctor was stone blind, 
and staying with us. I was a mischievous little boy, secretly 
pleased that the Doctor couldn’t find me. But he used to haunt 
the house (I see him now) with his hands stretched out as if about 
to bless. I didn’t associate that purpose with his gestures. He 
had been an insistent flogger, and was, indeed, a Grand Past 
Master in the birching craft. An uncle of mine, under him (often) 
at Reading, used to tell me that half a dozen boys were to be seen 
any morning before breakfast outside the Doctor’s study, sitting 
on a large stone (which had the credit of being exceptionally cold), 
in order to go into the presence ‘numb.’ Now—so it comes to 
be at last with the athlete himself—the Doctor was very old and 
weak, and went about the place with (apparently) palms of bene- 
diction. Nevertheless, one day, he wheeled round in his benignant 
course and suddenly got me into a corner. The trembling hands 
came down upon my head. There was no escape. Immediately 
the schoolmaster pulse began to beat, and he bade me bring a 
Virgil that I might ‘construe’ to him. Fortunately, my dear 
mother was a Latin scholar, and (I do not remember ever having 
seen an English grammar, or been taught to read) had gone 
through part of the ‘Aneid’ with me when I was quite small. So 
I construed; and the Doctor gave me half-a-crown—‘ exfurcavit 
semi-coronam. That is the clearest of my early clerical reminis- 
cences. The next to it is of Samuel Rickards. He was intimate 
with Keble and Newman, who used to visit the Rickardses, and 
whose sisters helped to work the altar-cloth now in the church. 
The cardinal is still called ‘Mr. John’ by an old couple who to 
this day live in the lodge at the rectory gate. Moreover, so 
faintly does the ecclesiastical pulse beat in that little village, with 
its almshouse and grey flint-patterned church tower—with such 
deliberation does modern history grow in its atmosphere—so 
distant is the echo there of religious polemical din, that only the 
other day they expressed (to the present rector) their genuine 
surprise and regret at realising that he (Cardinal Newman) had 
‘joined the Church of Rome.’ To them he had never been other 
than ‘Mr. John.’ There is a touch of divinely beneficent indiffer- 
ence in this lack of perception, in this superiority to time. And 
it may well be asked, ‘ When all is said and done, when the bril- 
liant career is over, may not the verdict of the simplest soul be 
the most true and befitting of all?’ 

How well do I recollect Mr. Rickards! He used to wear a 
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red dressing-gown (as if a cardinal himself) in his study, and 
always began shaking hands with a friend while ten yards off from 
him. He had the character of being morally courageous (that 
was impressed by elders on my young mind), and didn’t care a 
straw what he said in the way of personal rebuke to a man’s face, 
One day he met an old neighbouring parson in our market town. 
Said the parson, ‘Wet day. Wettest day I ever knew, I think. 
By George!’ ‘Why by George?’ replied Rickards. The other 
turned on his heel and never spoke to him again. The reproach- 
ful question was not polite, and seemingly uncalled for. Mr. 
Rickards, however, was certainly original as well as brave. On 
another occasion I was passing his garden, and saw him capering 
about with a battledore in one hand and a long clay pipe in the 
other, at which he every now and then sucked hastily, drawing 
his cheeks in, and then disposing of the smoke inartistically, and 
with gestures of distaste. 

What was he about? His servant was ‘taking’ some honcy 
from the bees; and the parson, being curious to see the process, 
and at the same time apprehensive, had armed himself with one 
of his children’s battledores and a pipe of tobacco which he had 
read of in some classic or cyclopxedia as being deterrent to bees. 
It did not seem to be so on this occasion, They ‘came about’ 
him viciously, and he was as one playing a sort of invisible 
tennis with imperceptible balls. 

Mr. Rickards was a theologian, and keenly sniffed the stir 
which the ‘ Tracts for the Times’ made even in the still air of our 
country side. I was too young to apprehend the matter, but, 
learning that, on conscientious grounds, he would no longer 
attend the Bible Society meetings which my father held (in the 
church), I recollect wondering what made a religious man set 
himself (so the matter then showed itself to me) against the 
Scriptures. 

Those Bible meetings were holidays to children. We didn’t 
take the slightest interest in their object, and felt the profoundest 
(concealed) contempt for those devout little boys who (in tracts) 
gave up having sugar with their tea in order that they might 
promote the good cause. Nevertheless, we enjoyed the meetings 
hugely, without any display of irreverence, or sin of hypocrisy. 
And we were cheerful givers of some coppers when the business 
was over, and men stood in the porch with willow-pattern soup- 
plates to waylay the retiring audience. The gatherings—I don't 
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mean of money, but hearers—were popular. A row of speakers 
stood in the front seats of a gallery which ran across the church, 
and talked thence to the audience, who sat the wrong way in the 
pews. That in itself gave a fresh, if not a revolutionary taste to 
the proceeding. Altogether the occasion was delightful. The 
speakers were mostly neighbouring parsons, who always were in 
the habit of reading their sermions, and could not utter ten words 
easily in public without a manuscript—rigidly prohibited on these 
occasions. Thus they floundered prodigiously—all but the 
‘deputation,’ a confident garrulous old gentleman with no end 
of mild stories, which being however told in ‘ church’ created a 
sense of half-questionable naughtiness, and opened the door to 
daring young unformulated conjectures about the liberty of ritual 
and purposes of consecration. Not that it occurred to me then 
that possibly freer use might be made of our places of worship, 
and that sober scientific and literary lectures without an accom- 
panying ‘service’ need not necessarily be reckoned as profane 
or outdof place in a building used by people who professed a desire 
to be guided ‘into all truth.’ 

But Mr. Rickards struck, and would have no more even of a 
Bible meeting in the church. Those (not altogether unwhole- 
some) departures from ordinary procedure presently died out. 
The gallery was pulled down, the church was ‘ restored,’ and 
the cheery old deputation has long since slept with his fathers. 
Ah, well! I suppose many people are satisfied by any access of 
seeming ‘ propriety.’ But it is possible to be too stiff. 

As I turn back to the earliest leaves of recollection which got 
themselves written in the memory of a child living in a quiet 
country household, the two most frequently recurring figures are, 
perhaps, Crabbe Robinson and a daughter of Arthur Young. 
They both (he most) brought whiffs of a greater and older world 
into our book-lined parlour, and I see now that there was far 
more ‘conversation’ going on than I could apprehend. But I 
well recollect her talking about an interview she once had with 
Dr. Johnson (no details survive), and the exceedingly con- 
temptuous way in which she, a strong-minded woman of her time, 
spoke of her fellow-women. One sentence went into the child’s 
brain and stuck there. ‘Any man,’ she said, ‘might kill his 
wife, hang her skin out of the window, and marry whom he 
pleased the next day.’ How little our elders realise the notice 
taken by brats! Of Crabbe Robinson’s sayings I can recall none. 
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They were, indeed, not sayings so much as continuous bass 
deliveries of words which my seniors seemed to enjoy, and which 
occasionally went on the whole day, from breakfast to bedtime, like 
a waterfall or Cheapside. I have an impression that both he and 
Miss Young disliked boys (no wonder) with a candour they took 
small pains to conceal. There was also among our occasional 
guests a magnificent lady (in dress) who had been a notable 
owner of slaves, and who bewailed the mistaken liberality of the 
Government in emancipating them. I turn to my Haydn’s 
‘Dictionary of Dates’ and read, ‘ Slavery terminated in the British 
possessions on Aug. 1, 1834, and 770,280 slaves became free.’ 
My lady was thus, when I saw most of her, bleeding fresh from 
her iniquitous treatment. She told us how pleased the slaves had 
been to see the jewels which she wore when she descended among 
them, and how their simple happiness was now marred by Radical 
legislation. What did they want with such nonsense as ‘ liberty’? 
How well I, as a small boy, noted the air of contempt with which 
she spoke of the reforms of the day, and thought that the 
pleasure of seeing the diamonds of their owner might be bought 
at too high a price! But the tone in which English peasants 
were often talked of and to in those days presented little contrast 
to her carriage towards her slaves. Of course a labourer (though 
a householder, &c.) was never ‘ Mister.” The old men were 
‘ Masters,’ but the younger were never called anything but Tom, 
John, or Dick, and often spoken to with an insolent familiarity or 
open disdain. There is enough of this discourtesy remaining 
now, but it was very marked when I was a little boy, and thus 
friends of the labourer met with sharp rubs. I know that my 
father did. He was the first promoter of allotments in our 
neighbourhood, and was bitterly and openly taken to task for his 
care concerning the matter. I remember a substantial farmer 
(who had just built a warm bin to ripen his madeira) erying 
out that my father ‘wanted to send him and his family to the 
workhouse ’ with his new-fangled revolutionary proposals in favour 
of the peasant and his acre. 

Though he had his insistent mouthpieces, the agricultural 
labourer did not in my boyhood (I think) trouble himself much 
about politics, at least in respect to the conduct of elections. These 
last were long and lively in the neighbouring borough town, but I do 
not remember any village assembly of would-be voters. There 
must, however, have been some considerable gathering of them 
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around the hustings, especially when the county members rode in, 
for great battles were fought by multitudes of people with banners 
—or their poles. What a sea of heads it was when one looked 
down from the new deal sawdust-smelling hustings! and how 
heartily the opposing mobs charged one another! But I don’t 
recollect hearing of anybody being hurt. Though they had no 
votes, the working classes had plenty of voice at elections. All 
those who were present hallooed, cheered, speechified, or groaned. 
Idid. Once (I was under ten years old) I came home in the 
evening voiceless. ‘ What is the matter?’ said my father. ‘ Oh,’ 
I whispered, ‘I have been all day groaning Lord ” ©TIndeed! 
then you had better go to bed at once,—which I did, supperless. 
Unfortunately I had hooted the wrong man, quite openly, at the 
range of about a yard. 

The elections and the country fairs were reckoned in the same 
row by us children, both being equally devoid of political interest. 
Naturally I did not in the least distinguish between the merits of 
the questions represented by opposite candidates. All contests 
were purely personal. I hooted Lord till I was hoarse solely 
under the (mistaken) impression that my friends objected to him 
as a possible member, and that inarticulate groans were the most 
acceptable forms of public opinion. Verhaps, after all, I was 
right; or at least a fair specimen of an elector at any time. 
What proportion of our millions of voters decide to vote after an 
unbiassed judgment of the ‘ principles at stake’ (whatever be the 
derivation of this familiar phrase), and without any regard for the 
position of the candidate in society, the ties of personal friendship, 
or the more remote interest felt in him as a mere acquaintance ? 
And even when a man has (as he thinks) discarded all these 
social and friendly considerations, and arrived at his conclusion 
upon ‘ purely independent grounds,’ I should like to know what 
constituent has been uninfluenced by the probable way in which 
he will be touched himself. He can hardly escape conjecturing 
the possible effect any particular measure, or line of legislation, will 
have upon his own pocket and place. Seeing that many men, of 
equal culture and apparent ability to estimate the effect of an 
Act upon the ‘people’ generally, hold keenly opposed views, I 
am at a loss to explain this antagonism in some cases, except in a 
way offensive. to most virtuous judges. I do not say that these 
judges are wrong. Far from it. They are right, and all ultimate 
judgment will go their way. And yet in fact, in spite of our 
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oppressive civilisation and boasted Christianity (hardly as yet out 
of its childhood), London clubmen and country bumpkins, the 
colleges of the universities and the children of the gutter, are 
often equally moved by motives which are less noble than those 
of personal regard for another. The ‘righteous’ soul is the salt 
of the nation. It keeps the national carcass from stinking past 
Divine endurance, and yet it is the exclusive possession of no one 
class. In this sense there are no privileged classes. In all there 
are factors of redeeming righteousness. Nevertheless, in all, I 
fear, it must be allowed that self is the most popular candidate, 
and the most insistent hereditary legislator. Indeed, when I 
think of it, I took a precociously high position when I hooted 
Lord —— on the sole ground that I believed his candidature to 
be harmful to others. 

It is a mistake, however, to assume that boys never think. 
They seldom do, perhaps, though sometimes in adult (supposed) 
wisdom I have been unpleasantly suspicious that a perceptive 
monkey has seen a flaw in my own arguments, though he may not 
have seen his way toa formulation of his criticism. I particularly 
bear in mind two old gentlemen who passed as especially learned 
and wise, and in whose walks and talks (they were always walking 
and talking) I was occasionally allowed to share as a little boy. 
They were both fellows of their colleges, and authors of grammars. 
Sometimes (too often, indeed) the charm of their companionship 
(and it was a charm, for I liked one of them, and loved the other) 
was disturbed by sudden elementary inquiries about my gram- 
matical acquirements, which were very limited. They would, 
e.g., smilingly turn upon me and ask unsuitable inappropriate 
questions about Greek verbs as we crossed some pleasant field. 
But I used to listen as they talked, and more than once convicted 
them (silently) of gross ignorance. One day they conversed 
about the economy of superficial space, and inquired of each other 
in what way most ground would be available for the growth of 
corn. At last one suggested that as the two sides of an equi- 
lateral triangle were obviously twice as long as the third, if the 
soil were thrown up into ridges the slopes of these would provide 
twice as much surface as if the whole of the field had been left 
flat. Fact. .These two philosophers at last agreed that land- 
owners missed the doubling of the productive power of their 
acres by failing to perceive the benefit of the arrangement 
suggested. Unfortunately wheat does not grow all over a mound 
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like hair, but has upright stalks. Thus the spaces between these, 
and therefore the number of ears, are the same, whether they 
spring from a slope or a flat. You get no more from the two sides 
of the ridge than you do on the level ground on which it stands. 
Now I am not altogether surprised to recollect that this occurred 
to a boy, but the failure of its occurrence to my dear old learned 
friends has often since left me with a very humiliating estimate 
of distinguished fellows of colleges. One of these two had, more- 
over, some astonishing theories about the mischief which was 
likely to be done to the air breathed in England by the smoke of 
steamers in the sea which (since it is an island) surrounds it. 
He did not apparently bear in mind that the smuts of the ‘ black’ 
country were incalculably more numerous than any which could 
reach our shore from funnels in the horizon. But he stuck to his 
prophetic fear, and augured the advance of national pollution from 
the sources I have mentioned. The ignorance of the learned is 
equalled only by the folly of the wise. The seer is dead. No 
one perceives what is about to come, though on its arrival it is 
seen to have been advancing as plainly asawaggon. Take, e.g., 
the distress and dismay now felt at the importation of American 
corn. It was only a very few years ago that farms in England 
were let at an increased rent. Men ignorant of tillage and void 
of capital rushed into agriculture as a business sure to pay. 
Meanwhile America had been discovered for centuries. It was 
well known to be a large fertile region, and its fertility was sup- 
posed to be unbounded. At the same time we British were 
congratulating ourselves at the rapidly increasing ability of our 
ships and the spread of ocean-crossing commerce. And yet no 
one (beside two or three wholly obscure, unlearned, and sagacious 
prophets, to whom not a soul gave heed for a moment) put these 
facts together and perceived that a revolution must come from 
abundant production and facility of carriage. The idea of any- 
thing affecting the price of corn was so absurd and unlikely to be 
justified, that when the Tithe Redemption Act was passed corn 
was taken to be the sole and safe measure of agricultural value ; 
and now it is least to be depended upon, or rather has become the 
lowest standard of worth, and makes no promise of becoming 
better. The discovery of any better paying crop will leave the 
tithe-owner in a hole. I am here only stating facts, and giving 
no opinions. And the fact is that the terms of careful provision 
for the tithe-owner made by the generation immediately before 
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this bid fair (or foul) in many places to disendow the Church. So 
much the better, some of my readers may think. Still that was 
not the purpose of the promoters of the Act in question, though 
it was projected and framed by experts. 

The same want of prescience appears in several ways. How 
short a time ago, ¢.g., cautious legal advisers, in grey hair and 
spectacles, long accustomed to forecast ‘eventualities,’ used to 
wag their wise heads and say to a hesitating investor, ‘ You will 
do as you please, sir, but recollect that LAND does not run away.’ 
If he had replied, ‘ My friend, I prefer Gas as a more solid 
security,’ he would have been scouted as mad, being conspicuously 
right all the same. The soil is now (in an investor’s sense) not 
more hard than the mist which hangs upon it for a little time and 
then vanisheth away. The steam which our grandfathers scorned 
fetches a better value in the market than the acres on which they 
planted their sturdy legs. Water (especially if it takes the shape 
of a salmon river or loch) is often more precious than the solid 
earth which surrounds it, or the banks through which it flows. 

Indeed, when a boy, I think I prized our little mere of some 
ten or twelve acres above any (small) landed possession of my 
people. I think of it this moment as providing an item of solid 
reminiscence which I enjoyed at the time, but now look back 
on with surprise. My maternal grandfather was a Liberal, not 
to say an advanced Radical. Though, as Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, he was sometimes compelled to pass sentence upon 
poachers, he always disliked and protested against the game laws. 
But he was Conservative in respect to those which concern 
‘trespass,’ and curiously fierce with boys who bathed in the mere. 
On one occasion he came upon a bevy (like Actzeon), and, routing 
them with a black oak stick, delayed their dressing till they got 
through the hedge into the gritty road which skirts the water and 
now leads to the station. But when I was a boy there was far 
more freedom in the matter of trespass and less care in the 
preservation of game than there is now. Partridges abounded 
nevertheless, I remember having seventy shots with a muzzle- 
loading single gun on my first ‘first’ of September. And that 
was over ground which knew no gamekeeper whatever. Of course 
the pheasants were fewer, though hares abounded. As to birds, 
there were enough and to spare even, as well as I can recollect, 
for poaching cats. Now every pet is shot or trapped by blood- 
thirsty keepers. These men, too, have so killed down all hawks, 
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&e., that the balance of nature is upset, and small birds multiply 
unchecked by the natural provision made for their restraint. One 
collateral harm follows from this in some places where the ex- 
cessive persecution of sparrows by the farmer swings the balance 
too far the other way. An impression prevails that they do 
unmixed harm, and they are killed accordingly ; whereas at certain 
seasons of the year they are busy in ridding the soil of countless 
hurtful insects. The hawk and his kind would keep them suffi- 
ciently down, but these correctors of bird appetite are destroyed. 
Thus (let alone that evil temptation to the village lad with 
sportive tastes which is provided by excessive game preserving) 
the present ‘keeper’ (though small blame belongs to the man 
himself) really promotes the undue multiplication of small birds 
by his protection of the pheasant, and in more ways than one is a 
mischievously artificial member of our modern country society. 
There would be plenty of ‘shooting’ for those who like it, with- 
out him; or at least with a moderate and not costly amount of 
precaution in ‘egging’ time. The best security, however, for 
eggs is found in the good-will which exists between the tenant 
and the landlord. If only the latter shoots, the former may not 
much appreciate (especially in these days) the pleasure of seeing 
him blaze about his fields, and thus would be rather blind to a 
man who may be seen dawdling down a hedgerow or brow of 
a ditch; though nests might be found there. 

Those old days of deliberate shooting with a muzzle-loader and 
dogs were very pleasant, though perhaps we were rather drowsy. 
But ‘ repose ’ is the virtue to be preached and practised now. I 
remember, however, one parson of my youth who somewhat overdid 
this combination of performance and doctrine, since, one Sunday, 
he went fast asleep while he was preaching. Fact. A friend of 
ours was present, and saw him do it. He was always slow, and 
on this occasion got slower and slower till he stopped altogether. 
This woke up those who nodded, and on looking towards the pulpit 
they saw him sleeping while he stood; like a horse. I forget the 
end of the story. But he passed from a sermon into a snore. So 
did another man. That was in Rutlandshire. A parson there 
told me of it. This second sleeper had gone kindly to take the 
duty for a neighbour a few miles off; in August. He walked to 
the church, and being well in time looked into the vicarage. The 
kindly servant said, ‘ You seem tired, sir; won’t you have a glass 
of ale after your walk?’ Yes, he would; and did—and felt 
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refreshed. The day however was very hot, the afternoon was its 
hottest part, and the freshly dined rustic congregation (who had 
been reaping and binding all the week) mostly fell asleep. There 
was a (nasal) murmuring among the people. The doors, too, were 
wide open, and bumble-bees sailed slowly down the aisle adding 
to the hum. Thus when the preacher went into the pulpit he 
caught the sentiment of the congregation, and after putting his 
face reverently between his hands for a few seconds remained in 
the same attitude, fast asleep. There was no record (at least I 
remember none) on this occasion either of the awakening of any- 
body. My friend learnt of the incident from the rustic clerk. 

How irresistibly, imperatively importunate is the demand of 
the god of dreams when he bids us slumber in the midst of worship! 
and how very mistaken those are who blame the sleeper severely ! 
Of course you may carry the thing too far, as (in the well-known 
story) when Mr. A. was twitted by Mr. B. with having sent a man 
to sleep with his sermon in his (Mr. B.’s) church. On the next 
Sunday Mr. A. sat in the congregation and B. preached. He 
was maliciously pleased at seeing on this occasion, too, one of the 
audience ina nap. Presently he called B.’s notice toit. ‘Yes,’ 
replied Mr. B., ‘he is asleep. But he is the same man. We have 
not been able to wake him.’ 

Though the religious attitude in my young days was far from 
eager, there was much steady ‘ pastoral’ work in which the parson 
was helped by the farmers of the parish. Our Sunday school, I 
recollect, was assiduously taught, and some of the boys performed 
prodigies of Scriptural repetition. One of the most distinguished 
of these reciters soon took to the reading of *‘ Tom Paine,’ and finally 
(though there is no inevitable connection between these phases 
of departure from a Christian conversation) to drink. He became 
apparently the most conspicuously dilapidated personage in our 
small rustic circle. How well as a child I remember the boast of 
his teacher that he had said the longest Gospel in the Prayer 
Book without a mistake ! 

The poorer sort of people used to attend Divine service well. 
Clergy, including all ranks, were not so bustling as they now are. 
Indeed, some bishops seemed to take their duties with an equa- 
nimity for which they did not anywise deem it necessary to apologise. 
There was one who held a confirmation near my home years ago, 
and a judicious clergyman who had been present told me after- 
wards that he had heard such a charge given to the candidates as 
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they all attended to and would be sure to remember always. He 
said it contained words of one syllable only ; that these were well 
chosen, and such as the young people, however ignorant, were able 
perfectly to understand. ‘And then,’ he added, ‘ the charge con- 
tained excellent advice, worthy to be acted on throughout life.’ 
In fact, the only words uttered by the bishop (beyond those printed 
in the service-book itself) were ‘Stand up.’ He might have done 
worse. 

There was not much ‘ visiting’ among the poor, and the cos- 
tume of many clergymen was very ‘ unclerical.’ I well recollect one 
scholarly gentleman, who represented an old county family, and 
dined out a good deal. In summer he used to wear nankeen 
trousers as ‘dress.’ Some of my readers need to be told that 
these (though cool and suitable to the season) were of linen or 
calico, and yellow. But I never heard of any bishop in my boy- 
hood troubling himself about any such thing as that. Indeed, I 
well recollect hearing of one who would not be bothered by taking 
part in any service beyond those to which he was exclusively com- 
mitted by his office. 

The laxity and official slovenliness in the discharge of clericad 
function which was permitted, and really passed without comment 
not so very long ago, would be almost incredible to some of our 
ardent and devout spirits in these days. Ordinations, ¢.g., now 
attract much public notice. They are reported in other papers 
beside the clerical. A great multitude attend, especially in 
London, And they treat the business as no mere spectacle, but 
come with the reverence which belongs to public worship. This 
is well; but it was not well when I and some dozen other men 
were bidden to be at a chapel in Regent Street at eight on a mid- 
winter morning to be ordained. No one was there beside two or 
three pew-openers who fussed about, and evidently thought that 
we might stay so long as to interfere with their regular ‘sitters.’ 
It looked like it at first, for no bishop made his appearance till 
twenty minutes had passed. Then he hurried in, unshaved, and 
got through the service at as fast a pace as he could, and that was 
not slow, inasmuch as he was hindered by no choir, congregation, 
sermon, or address. And he was a popular bishop (not my Lord 
of London) who did this, only between thirty and forty years ago. 
It was inconvenient for him to use his own cathedral, so he bor- 
rowed a chapel in town for the performance. Nowadays, more- 
over, bishops ‘ use hospitality ’ to the young men whom they ordain, 
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frequently having them at their ‘palaces’ during the previous 
week, and giving them kindly advice. I saw nothing of my 
‘ spiritual’ father whatever; and as to ‘ provender,’ all we knew of 
it came from a chop which we could smell going into the chaplain’s 
room for lunch. We were examined on the first floor of 27 
Parliament Street, and turned loose for an hour at one o’clock. 

I have skipped on here, but I will not go back to dwell on 
college recollections. They of all others retire most rapidly into 
the past, inasmuch as three years instead of thirty go to make a 
generation. But how vivid some of them are! I wonder, though, 
if we were as young-looking in our days as undergraduates are in 
these? A little time ago I was staying with the distinguished 
president of an Oxford college, and spoke to him about the youth- 
fulness of his men, adding, ‘ Two, I noticed yesterday, are mere 
boys.’ 

‘Which do you mean?’ said he. So I pointed them out, and 
to my humiliation found that they were about the most advanced 
and distinguished pair under his care. But age in itself is a 
disqualification at college. I heard of a couple of university men 
who were discussing an unpopular tutor. After having alleged 
against him all that they could think of, they paused from sheer 
exhaustion of material for disparagement, and went their ways. 
But as they parted one said to the other, ‘Yes. The brute. 
And he’s thirty.’ 

A visit: to one’s old college, however, kindles a consciousness 
of wholesome vitality which undergraduates would consider the 
mere childishness or affectation of age. Not long ago I was 
charged with some passing honourable duties at my own university, 
and was the guest of the hospitable Vice-Chancellor. It was 
pleasant to see the young faces and realise the reserve of strength 
which nothing but a school or college can show. 

With all this, however, there are phases of university life which 
recall medieval procedure, or caution, after a way which strikes the 
man who has been ever so little about the world as unnecessary or 
incongruous. 

The lower windows, ¢.g., of colleges which give upon the street 
are barred. Perhaps it is well, but somehow it hardly fits in with 
the ways of this modern world and a certain amount of trustfulness 
which has marked some recent rule. One day I had sought to 
sponge the slate of my mind, and prowled about ready to receive 
fresh impressions. On my return the Vice-Chancellor asked me for 
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them. ‘The place,’ I replied, ‘ strikes me as a city of prisons.’ 
And it well might, though neither he nor I had thought of it 
before. 

Not so an old peasant woman who visited the place for the 
first time. She was walking down a chief street skirted bya college 
whose lower windows were heavily ironed. An undergraduate was 
standing at one of them with his usual smile. ‘ Ah!’ cried the 
candid old lady, ‘ you may laugh, but you aren’t in there for no 
good.’ She thought it was a jail. 

I suppose that the reminiscences of most clergymen touch (legi- 
timately) more matters outside conventionally professional duties 
than do those of the members of any other calling. It is true that 
parsons may not couple the duties of the doctor and lawyer with 
their own, but they belong to the army and navy as well as to the 
church, and (to their great loss) are supposed to be able to culti- 
vate their glebes. Thus they may be farmers and cattle dealers ; 
and as almost all of them have official residences, and are fre- 
quently responsible for the structure and repair of the chancel 
and village schoolhouse, as well as of the vicarage, they are 
expected to know something about the business of the architect 
and builder. The laws concerning these last ought specially 
to be borne in mind by them. There are occasionally ‘ancient 
lights’ (I don’t mean ‘ Venerables’ in the clerical sense), able to 
give them trouble. Here let me interpolate an incident which 
shows (though I escaped in this case) how a man may unwittingly 
get into mischief while in the discharge of highly commendable 
work. Once I was building a much-needed set of schools in 
London, and my workmen were suddenly challenged by a neigh- 
bour. It appeared, to my surprise and great regret, that they were 
clearly in the wrong, and the offended neighbour might easily 
have got an injunction in Chancery (I think they call it) and 
stopped me. But fortunately he lost his temper, and came burst- 
ing with indignation to my house. He was a poor man, and we 
should not really have done him two-pennyworth of harm. But 
he had (or might have had) the law on his side. So I mildly 
expressed my regret, and offered him a cheque for 10/. on the 
spot. This he instantly closed with, though, having me literally 
in a corner, he could have got more. So I hastened to my solici- 
tors and set them at once to draw up a quittance from all opposi- 
tion on his part. This he signed. Meanwhile my men had gone 
on building (like, say, the Maccabees when engaged on the walls 
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of Jerusalem), while the (Irish) friends of the complainant abused 
them out of a window till, brick by brick, all reproach was cut off 
by an intervening wall, the curses becoming gradually indistinct, 
and then inaudible. 

Sometimes the best intentions are frustrated either by sheer 
inability to comply with the law, or by such a prospect of delay 
as to justify a short cut. Several years ago I coveted a marble 
font in a City church which was about to be pulled down, and 
asked the rector to give or sell it tome. He said it was really 
not his, but that I must consult another rector from whose 
church it had been brought and who still claimed it. Applying 
to him, I was told that as it had been moved out of his church I 
was welcome to it as far as he was concerned, but that the matter 
rested with the Bishop of London. I wrote to the Bishop, and 
got as answer that he would much like me to have it (for use in 
my church), but that the final decision lay in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. This looked hopeless. ‘The worm 
will turn. So I sent four men, with a truck, to the church 
where the coveted font stood, and bade them, without any 
attempt at concealment, carry it bodily away, giving the beadle 
five shillings. I might have had it for half-a-crown. Presently 
the laden truck appeared at my church, in which we fixed the font, 
and never heard a word about the transaction. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is possible to approach still more dangerously near te the 
infraction of a law. One afternoon I arrived at the Liverpool Street 
Station, and straightway walked towards a hansom which a porter 
had called for me, having myself picked out my small hand- 
portmanteau from a heap of luggage. I had not got many yards 
before an attempt was made by some one in the crowd to snatch 
it out of my hands. I dragged it roughly from the intending 
thief, who suddenly disappeared. When I reached the cab there 
was a smiling porter touching his cap and pointing to my own 
luggage, which he (knowing me and mine by sight) had placed 
in the hansom. The portmanteau which I had rescued from the 
thief belonged to him; and his sudden disappearance (which I 
attributed to adesire for escape) meant that he had gone to fetch 
a constable. I drove quickly out of the station. 

To return to the legitimate accompanying occupations which 
are permitted to a parson. Take literature. The publication of 
sermons (though I cannot say that I have personally had much 
reason to complain on this score) is not always so agreeable in 
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fruition as in prospect. I heard the other day of a clergyman 
who put forth a volume of his discourses, and by means of a ready 
reckoner (which showed that 720 volumes at 5s. a volume would 
bring in 155/.) found much pleasure in counting his new-born 
chickens. He did this with greater confidence as they were 
actually hatched—and mostly bound, or full feathered. Well, 
one Sunday he got a letter from the firm which had acted as hen, 
and though it was just before service, could not resist having a 
peep at the price brought by the firstlings of his brood. Alas! 
poor man. It was his first experience of literary outlay, and in- 
cluded the cost of printing, corrections, binding, advertising, and 
of other (to him) mysterious though recognised deductions. In 
the course of his sermon that morning (betrayed by the initial 
sound of a well-known biblical word), he quite unconsciously spoke 
of ‘publishers and sinners.’ I would advise most clergymen to 
hesitate before attempting to put a little fringe to a narrow 
income by the printing cf sermons. It is possibly better for a 
man to try his luck with some periodical. Then at the worst he 
wastes a few sheets of paper, and since the first manuscripts which 
he offers to an editor are probably short, the spare time spent in 
their preparation (however honestly and deliberately they have 
been prepared) will not be very much. But the openings for 
magazine articles from an outsider are, I venture to think, much 
more limited than the aspirant imagines. I refer to those which 
bring fair payment. It is true that London produces about 400 
monthly publications, about the same number of newspapers 
(daily or weekly), and some sixty ‘quarterlies.’ But a large pro- 
portion of these are concerned in some special object or craft ; 
some promote an exclusive religious sect, others are little more 
than trade circulars, or devoted to sporting and dramatic interests. 
The residue to which a clergyman could look for any addition to 
his income thus comes to be whittled down into a very small 
number, and when I come to ‘ Clerical Reminiscences,’ I begin to 
wonder how I could have had the courage to shove my first little 
manuscript under an unseen editorial eye. 

There is, however, one kind of literary work which even now 
I cannot think of without an immediate confusion of brains. Once 
I was asked to be the editor of a monthly shilling periodical, and 
sat in the master’s chair for a year. ‘ Master’s’ chair, indeed! I 
had a roomy office and a ‘sub,’ who was an old ‘press-man.’ He 
was punctual, methodical, full of ingenious and useless sugges- 
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tions, and wrote the best hand I ever read. I was the ‘ editor,’ 
and very decently paid, but I was expected to carry out the mind 
of a committee. Now I don’t object to a so-called committee 
when the members never attend, and I am in the chair. But my 
masters were most conscientious. They were fond of sending me 
for publication articles of their own manufacture, but there I had 
(or didn’t have) them. Protect an editor from committees! The 
first day that I sat down at my desk I found matter enough set 
up in type to fill three or four months’ numbers of the magazine 
in advance. And this was mostly the work of my chief committee- 
men. Of course an editor must be responsible to the ‘firm’ or 
‘house’ which employs him, but he should not be expected to 
swim with his hands and legs tied. Ifhe blunders he can (like 
any other prime minister) be dismissed ; but he should be allowed 
to blunder, or at least to propose some unacceptable measure 
before being sat upon by his masters. Some literary work may be 
a pleasant recreation ; here I had a touch of its severe and exact- 
ing side, and I look on an established editor not merely with the 
awe which befits an § occasional’ contributor like myself, but with 
a perception that however he may disappoint me by ‘declining’ 
what I have ventured to think acceptable, his faculties are 
unique. Some obviously do not dislike the business, Well, 
what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. I resigned my 
post, ie. I began the note which contained my resignation of it 
while the clock was striking the first possible hour of release. 
Clergymen generally misuse their vacations. They are, to 
begin with, by no means less conventionally official than men in 
other professions, but they often give themselves no chance of 
getting out of the professional rut. The town parson, e.g., often 
‘takes duty’ in the country. Thus, though his congregation 
may change, he never gets out of the pulpit. Lawyers are wiser. 
They don’t seek a provincial job when they become free of the 
London courts. The parson, perhaps above all men, ought to 
break fresh ground whenever he can. Thus he sees other sides of 
life than that which is most before his eyes. I did, certainly, 
when, during some autumn weeks of that summer in which the 
great French and German struggle began, I got myself engaged 
by a newspaper to go out to the ‘ seat of war’ (so my instructions 
called it) and report on the ambulances. I hastened off to Sedan, 
which I reached after the battle within the month of September. 
Small and limited as my experience was, I saw at once that no 
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description whatever can give a really true picture of what ‘war’ 
means. I do not refer to the strangely affecting moment when 
you first meet a load of white-faced wounded men. Those 
I thus saw were in a waggon, with bloody bandages, pale skins, 
and countenances of apparently utter unconcern. I don’t recollect 
which side they belonged to. Anyhow they had been shot by 
neighbours who possibly have since been adorned with medals for 
the deed. War may be carried on now (they say it is) with regard 
to the feelings of the nineteenth century (whatever they may be), 
but the sensation which meets you on entering an area of military 
strife for the first time is so confused as to be temporarily per- 
plexing or, rather, inexplicable. You lose your measurement of 
circumstance. There is a curious subverting of all the undefined 
accepted instincts and aspects of common life. Roads lead to 
bridges broken with astonishingly explosive violence. Trains come 
toa sudden stop in the middle of turnip fields, and when you look 
out there is no line. Decent people (obviously unused to camping 
out), who have fled from some village which the torrent of war has 
flooded, are seen trying to settle themselves by the roadside after 
a blundering bewildered fashion. Private grounds, kitchen 
gardens, farmyards, and ‘rights of way’ lose their meaning with 
a rude and pathetic utterness, and the war-tourist, of course, is 
put to queer shifts for a lodging. 

I didn’t, for example, in ‘the least know where to go. in Sedan, 
and seine found that there was no place in which to lay my 
head. At the most hopeful or promising inn (which had a great 

ragged hole, caused by a shell, in the wall of the salle-d-manger) 
the surviving landlord shrugged his shoulders (till his shadow 
presented no sign of a head at all, but looked like that of a coffin 
set up on its small end), and ruefully declared that there was not a 
corner in which I could lie down. So I wandered aimlessly forth, 
and found myself at last in what seemed to be a barrack (howI got 
in I don’t know), with the gloom of evening increasing every 
moment. The buildin’ was seemingly devoted to the custody 
of slightly wounded Frenchmen, with a sprinkling of Turcoes. I 
walked further into the place in a tentative and curiously con- 
jectural mood till I couldn’t see more than a yard before me, and 
then I stood still. Presently a voice (to my surprise, in English) 
came out the darkness saying,‘ Who is that?’ I gave my name, 
and said that I had lost my way and was looking for some place in 
which to sleep. ‘Did you write so-and-so?’ replied the voice. 
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‘Yes.’ ‘Then you shall have my room,’ was the gratifying and 
wholly unexpected response. The voice belonged to a lady-nurse, 
whose business lay (she was then herself lying down to sleep in a 
corner of the barracks) among the wounded, but who had secured 
an apartment in the very inn I had been driven from. So I took 
her card to the rueful landlord, who embraced me, and put me 
comfortably up, blessing the English nurse, and taking immense 
pinches of (seemingly adhesive) black snuff which stuck about his 
face in patches, when, in his agitation, he missed his nose. 

But though the poor French were politely grateful for the 
attention shown to them by the English nurses who went out, I am 
inclined to believe that our hasty philanthropical procedure could 
not practically be impartial. We offered our services to both sides. 
In divers instances, indeed, they were declined by the Germans; 
nevertheless, our presence freed them from some hindrances when 
they were eagerly following up a victory, and thus told in favour 
of the invaders. I was assured on the spot that Von der Tann 
left a number of impeding sick to English care so eagerly that 
they were hardly counted. They were in sore straits, poor fellows ! 
There was, especially, one large gentleman’s house outside Sedan 
seemingly full of sick, or rather, I should say, dying Bavarians. 
They filled room after room, lying upon their backs on the floor. 
Typhus had hold of them. When I first passed through, they 
watched me with fevered.eyes and followed every movement silently 
and with motionless attention, being too feeble to speak or move 
a limb. On inquiring about them some weeks later I was told 
offhand, ‘ Oh! they all died like flies.’ 

What piles of rubbish (partly in the shape of cast-off worthless 
books) as well as cases of good wine, chloroform, and surgical 
appliances were hurriedly sent out to the seat of war. What a 
‘ scraping of lint’ went on throughout the land! Every schoolgirl 
thought that she could make ‘ charpie,’ but much of it was burnt, 
not being clean. The ‘ port,’ however, was appreciated by patients, 
though divers ladies who went out with romantic eagerness to nurse 
the wounded had to learn that their duties were not fulfilled by 
giving repeated ‘nips’ to the sick. Indeed, the business of a war- 
nurse especially is so repulsive that most volunteers were choked 
off at once. The Sisters of All Saints’, Margaret Street, did good 
service. I took out a bag of letters and papers to them, the post 
being dislocated, and even they told me how much they needed 
help to do some of the roughest of their work. The Dutch ambu- 
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lances seemed to be the best managed. But what queer camp- 
following gentlemen ‘tourists’ turned up! One found himself 
‘caught’ in the railway station at Sedan during the engagement. 
Of course he couldn’t go out except at the risk of his life. So 
he amused himself within the innermost doors of the office, and 
appeared to be absolutely unaffected by the awfulness of the 
scenes around him. They were merely historic and entertaining 
in his eyes. ‘ Look here,’ he said to me, opening a small bag full 
of railway tickets. ‘I’ve got some souvenirs of Sedan.’ They 
were all marked ‘Sedan Sept. 1,’ and indicated an immense 
number of quite impossible journeys, such as that to Metz, as 
having been made on that day. While the storm was raging 
around he had stamped all the tickets he could lay hands on with 
the date of the battle, till the ink gave out. ‘These will be 
curiosities,’ said he, adding, ‘and I’ve got money out of the 
pocket of a dead soldier; they say it’s lucky.’ He showed me 
some silver of which he had robbed a corpse. 

I met another Englishman (of a well-known name) who had 
been clapped into custody as suspicious, and had there caught 
a fever. He looked rather glum. ‘I can’t speak German,’ he 
said, ‘but I know four words of French and get along with them,’ 
‘What may these be?’ I asked. ‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’ was his 
reply. One heard queer tales, the gossip of the war, with little 
incidents, too small to be reported, but significant enough. Among 
the oddest sensations I felt in those days was the going into an 
inn and helping myself to food without leave. One expected an 
arrest at the hands of a waiter, but nobody was there. The people 
of the house had vanished away—for atime. It was very diffi- 
cult to get about, especially so as to see fighting. Making an 
essay one forenoon, and being smartly stopped by a grim German 
sentry, I tried to explain myself. Never was an attempt more 
futile. He glowered at ne in a bloodthirsty way, and lowering 
his rifle to the ‘ charge’ proceeded without a word of apology to 
poke at me with the sharp end of it. I withdrew myself— 
speedily. Of course I was nervous. Some people wanted me to 
go into Metz with a load of surgical and toothsome things for the 
sick. I helped to pack the waggon, but declined the expedition 
as they said I should probably be shot as a spy or franc-tireur. 
The story of the battle of Sedan has hardly been told to the 
world yet. It is known that the march of the French army was 
delayed in order to give a ball to the ladies of Sedan, but none 
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will ever say how many officers stayed in the town while the early 
part of the engagement was going on. Men, being disgusted, laid 
down their still loaded ¢ chassepots’ in large numbers on the ground. 
There were printed notices put up in the city after the battle was 
over (I read them myself) bidding the inhabitants not to be 
alarmed at the firing which still went on in the fields, since it was 
caused only by the German fatigue parties who were discharging 
the French rifles as they gathered them up. These were made 
into piles which, at a little distance, looked like stacks of 
rusty iron hurdles, waiting to be carted away. The sight of 
churches filled from the altar to the west end with wounded men 
(the dead being put hurriedly outside, like luggage at an inn door 
waiting for the station omnibus) was made familiar enough to all 
readers of contemporary papers, but nothing written could convey 
a true idea of the bewildered pathos of some with whom life-long 
placid peace had been suddenly replaced by wholly unrealised war. 
I remember a secluded cottage with honeysuckles about the porch 
and a velvet lawn across which a torrent of fighting had roared. 
Its inmates had fled. The grass had been ‘cut,’ not with a 
‘mower’ but with cannon wheels. Nevertheless, the cat was asleep 
in the sunny bay window, through which one could see an opened 
piano, with music set out before an empty stool. 

Sometimes the pathos was almost grotesque. In one place I 
came across an old family servant, a gardener, who still clung to 
his master’s house and had to bury men among the flower beds. 
‘ The officers,’ said he, ‘ will be dug up and sent home into Saxony,’ 
The digging up of the dead was new to me, not having seen mention 
of it in any correspondent’s letters. But, in fact, those of any 
rank, buried in the shallowest field graves (there is no time to 
make deep ones), are removed as soon as possible. It is more than 
embarrassing to a farmer to have fifty or sixty dead bodies eight 
inches below the surface in a wheat stubble which he wants to 
plough. Thus the whole area over which a battle has been fought 
is presently searched for the dead who have been hastily covered 
with soil. I saw, indeed more than saw, gangs of men engaged 
in this awful malodorous work, and ceased to blame Hotspur’s fop. 
This was a little while after the battle outside Saarbriicken. By 
the way, the much boasted success of the mitrailleuse (when the 
Prince Imperial received his ‘baptism of blood’) was very doubt- 
ful, if not wholly delusive. There are two bridges over the Saar, 
and the French force, which occupied a flat poplar-bordered field 
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commanding the town, was said to have swept them clear of some 
German troops who were seen crossing the river, and on whom the 
new weapon of war played with deadly effect, so it was reported. 
I was curious to test this, and examined the bridges closely and 
carefully. Not a spot could I find which had been struck by a 
bullet. ‘How is this?’ I asked of one there. ‘The men were 
said to have been shot down on the bridge by scores.’ ‘ Not a bit,’ 
said he, ‘ the French fired over their heads, and they, hearing the 
whizz, bobbed down under the parapet and made off on all fours 
like a flock of sheep.’ So I was told. Certainly I could find no 
sign of the bridge having been peppered. And yet the papers 
said truly that it was soon cleared of Germans. 

Now this occasion no doubt provided the gravest and rarest 
kind of change which a clergyman could take, and rapidly created 
memories which still retain the sharpness of their edge. I got it 
all into an autumnal vacation of some six weeks, and omit much 
that I might say about Strasbourg (which capitulated while I was 
in its neighbourhood) and the lines around Metz. Of course one 
had to ‘ rough’ it occasionally, but that short experience has given 
me the power of understanding much (especiaily in current history) 
which otherwise I should read with small perception. Such a 
holiday, moreover, inevitably helps to a better interpretation of 
the Old Testament, which is grievously filled with tales of war. 
Altogether it shows sides of human nature, of its suffering and 
passions, which ought to make the world more real to an officer of 
religion. 

But of all tours one in Palestine is the chiefest for him to 
make. I am fortunate in having some acquaintance with the 
Sinaitic desert (to find it quite unlike what I expected), but it 
was long before I could manage a visit to the Holy Land. I had 
been favoured with an invitation to visit Mr. Holman Hunt there, 
which I was hindered in accepting. At last the day came when I 
rode towards Jerusalem from the ‘ Wilderness of the Wandering,’ 
and found that every volume of the Bible which I possessed be- 
came at once an ‘illustrated’ copy. I read of scenes in the study 
or the church, and, as I read, I see Bethlehem. I stand on the 
Mount of Olives. I look upon the Lake of Galilee itself. I watch 
Jehu driving towards Jezreel, his little company showing like a 
dot upon the great flat green plain of Esdraelon, and visible for 
miles before any watchman on a tower (having no telescope) could 
distinguish the furious driving of its leader. I realise from the 
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multitude of their relics what the coasts of Tyre and Sidon were 
like 1800 years ago, and Nazareth shows itself to me when its 
name comes before my eyes. The value of this panorama or 
vision to any official exponent of the Bible is obviously incalcu- 
lable, if he can use it. American congregations are alive to the 
indirect supposed advantage to themselves in this matter, and thus 
not unfrequently send their ministers to Palestine. Among my 
clerical reminiscences (though I was not haunted by the reflection 
that I was accountable for them to my parishioners), those which 
date from the Holy Land are the most vivid and valuable to 
myself. There was change, and profoundly impressive information 
or instruction every day. The country was a commentary ; and if 
it could not be included among the subjects required by Bishops 
for examination, at least it ought to be admitted into the list, and 
proficiency in sacred geography at first hand made account of by 
the examiner. 

I have been very fortunate in my colleagues, but sometimes 
an advertisement for a ‘curate’ has brought comical replies. On 
one occasion the good qualities of the first gentleman I interviewed 
were tempered by an exceedingly obtrusive cork leg which he didn’t 
manage well. While I listened in my study to the approach 
of the second who had been asked to favour me with a call, 
a heavy stumping in the passage made me say, ‘Surely there 
cannot be another such a one?’ But there was. So in the letter 
of invitation to the third on my list, I expressed a hope (with 
many apologies) that he was not ‘lame.’ The reply which came 
was very satisfactory, till I reached the postscript. There my 
correspondent wrote, ‘You ask if I am lame. It is unfor- 
tunately too true that I have lately lost my right leg, but I am 
assured that an artificial substitute .....’ The most pathetic 
application I ever had was from a sort of Dominie Sampson who 
had been from his youth chaplain and librarian to some rich man 
whose heir had turned him adrift. He was much older than 
myself, and carried a tin snuff-box. While I beat about the bush 
thinking how to decline his offer without offence, he (supposing 
that I hesitated in regard to the stipend of the post) tapped his 
box, took an emphatic pinch, and looking hard at me said, Sir, I 
am prepared to come for thirty-six pounds a year.’ I represented 
his case to Archbishop Tait, who took pains to find a nook into 
which to place this learned and modest gentleman. There may 
be as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, but occasionally 
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one brought up in the net of an advertisement is clearly bad—or 
mad. Once a man in a shovel hat and a waistcoat like a large 
black dish-cover (he had sent in his card with ‘ Jehovah Jireh’ 
upon it) called, and almost. insisted on my securing him as a 
colleague. All know the story of the Irishman who, finding 
himself obliged to address a negro congregation, said by way of 
prefatory self-commendation, ‘ My friends, I may have a white skin, 
but I have a black heart.’ Nevertheless there is a clerical—well, 
say ‘grey "which the parson who fishes for help by advertise- 
ments should be always able to spot. 

Every one goes to America now; and the sooner they set 
off the better. On the ground that a parson especially should 
seek for ‘change’ when he gets the chance of a fairly propor- 
tioned vacation I have paid more than one visit to the States, 
and have then been partly accompanied by a fellow traveller. 
A companion, however (except, say, in the desert, where you 
have none but Arabs to speak to, and have your conversation 
checked by the drawback that you can neither understand nor - 
address them) is sometimes a mistake. I mean a companion whom 
you take with you from Charing Cross or Liverpool. I owe 
exceedingly agreeable acquaintanceship, which indeed has led 
more than once into the finding of a friend, by simply floating in 
the (to me) nameless stream. Of course solitary touring is open 
to the objection that if you fall sick, meet with an accident, or 
happen to be killed, you may be a nuisance to other people, and 
especially in the latter case expose your friends at home to some 
needlessly abrupt information. To avoid this I have been used 
to carry, not merely my name and address in my pocket-book, but 
clear instructions as to what should be done with the ‘ body’ in 
case of death. It is well to mention the name of some firm of, 
say, solicitors, to whom the needed information should first be sent, 
and who would be prepared to defray any expense incurred in 
paying the physician, post, or undertaker. Once I suddenly 
showed these instructions (given plainly in the fly-leaf of my 
diary) to a chance (clerical) companion, and he was foolish enough 
to fail in perceiving the considerate common-sense I thereby 
showed, and to look on me as one who treated grave matters with 
too light a hand. Iwas to him a profane person, though the 
little entry in my almanac was written in the simplest words, 

Talking of the hindrances to conversation when you deal with 
people who can’t understand what you say, I am not sure whether 
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this ignorance (when complete) is not sometimes desirable, pro- 
’ vided you have an interpreter for emergencies. You may thus 
relieve yourself in vigorous and reproachful English without any 
offence or danger of recrimination. Then too, you yourself fail 
to be stung by even the sharpest verbal insult, and can smile 
softly at spoken wrath. 

In speaking of the use of their vacations by the clergy, I have 
said that the sight of Bible lands ought to be reckoned as part of 
their training rather than as recreation, and I would add that 
(especially in the present ‘expansion of England’) young men 
who are going to be ordained ought to go forth and see how their 
business is done in some one or other of the British Colonies. As 
it is, many a young fellow is set down in a curacy without any due 
conception of the stir which is going on throughout the world, 
particularly in respect to the position and work of the ministry. 
Some villages, charming in various respects, are so brooded over by 
a traditional atmosphere of social and religious procedure, that an 
initial acquaintance with, say, Canada, might well protect him 
from their creeping dulness. He will have felt the pulse of a 
young nation, and can never lose the memory of its touch. No 
doubt there is the chance of disillusion in such procedure. A 
‘people’ in its cradle may suggest a vestry, and often a turbulent 
one. The founders of a nation are necessarily limited in number, 
and have to look too closely to the safety or solidity of their sur- 
roundings to give much scope for the interesting speculation 
which lends its charm to much settled and ripe converse. Still 
it is not a bad thing to get a few disillusions done as soon as may 
be. And some acquaintance with the setting of the most ancient 
scenes in history, and with that of the last revealed or realised 
possibilities of expanded civilisation, is especially needed by those 
whose profession leads them to deal with the ancient and modern 
world. Anyhow, I would advise the parson whose weeks are full 
of work to take a holiday whenever he can get it, and inasmuch 
as he labours on Sundays when others rest, he has a right to the 
layman’s share of holidays, with fifty-two in addition. 





AFTER WINTER. 


I. 
Not yet the infant Spring 
Hath changed her russet gown for robes of green, 
But lieth slumbering, 
Hid in the covert of a wood, unseen: 
Folded in shadows deep, 
Ethereal visions flit across her face in sleep. 


II, 


Like memories of the dead, 
Winter revives and fades, mid days of blue, 
And thrusts his snowy head 
Upon the landscape, whitening all the view ; 
With shrilly voice and thin, 
High singing o’er the downs the chilly breezes spin. 


IIf, 


Here, by the sharp blast switched, 
The ruddy drifts about the road are swayed, 
Dancing like sprites bewitched 
In whirling somersaults of light and shade ; 
The hollow forests ring, 


Shuddering with leafless music as the lank boughs swing. 


IV. 
Upon the cottage wall 
The Jasmine lingers in a listless dream; 
O’erhead the sparrows call, 
And twitter out the day in dolorous theme ; 
Whistling a sober tune, 
The ploughman drives his team the long dank afternoon. 





AFTER WINTER. 


v. 


Far o’er the marshy fen 

The vaprous ghosts worn travellers waylay ; 
In dale and dyke and glen 

The brittle leaves of Autumn waste away ; 
The snowdrop, bowed with grief, 

Broods like an angel o’er its chastened leaf. 


VI. 
Not sorrow, nor yet scorn, 
Nature wears on her face, but calm distress: 
Like toa child new-born 
The Year’s dim senses grope for consciousness : 
Through all the stilly wood 
Stirreth the soul of Being, bursting blade and bud. 


Vil. 


Soon shall the violet bloom 

Beneath the hedge, and scent each sheltered nook ; 
The primrose gild the gloom 

Where pale anemones peep o’er the brook, 
And laughing waves shall swell 

Of golden daffodils in every mossy dell. 


VIII. 


Hasten, sweet birds of song, 

Wing o’er the waves, and fill the woods with voices; 
Spring tarrieth, slumbering long, 

She waketh not, but in her dream rejoices ; 
Quicken thou magic sod, 

Burst to a sea of flowers, and greet the priests of God! 





SECTION LIFE IN THE NORTH-IWEST. 


Some few years since I formed one of a gang of men employed on 
a section of the Canadian Pacific Railway; and, that line being 
one of the world’s greatest thoroughfares, the public may be 
interested to hear something of the mode of life of those who 
help to keep it in repair. A section, I must explain, is a stretch 
of railway, or ‘ track,’ presided over by a ganger, in Western par- 
lance ‘boss,’ who has under him a complement of men. I will 
confine my remarks to the section I belonged to, which was on the 
lonely prairie, within clear view of the Rockies, blue and snow- 
capped, to the west. 

We lived in one of the frame-built houses which, all on the 
same model, are stationed along the track at intervals of twenty 
miles or less. In each are lodged two gangs, one keeping the line 
in repair ten miles east, the other ten miles west. The head of 
one of them having the additional duty of keeping the section- 
house and boarding the men. Our boarding-boss was an English- 
man, a frank, straightforward fellow, whose buxom wife, besides 
her maternal duties, did the cooking for both gangs; her work, 
moreover, being often increased by the quartering upon us of the 
‘surface-gang,’ a large roving detachment which worked some- 
times on one section, sometimes on another, as their services 
might be required. 

Our pay was a dollar and a half a day, but our fellow-gang 
received two dollars; not owing to any difference in their work, 
but to its lying west of ours, labour being of more value in 
that direction, and the line having been drawn, as ill-luck would 
have it, at our section. Four dollars a week was deducted from 
our wages for board, and, considering the excellence of the fare, 
the charge was moderate. Beefsteak and potatoes, beans and 
bacon, porridge, or ‘mush’ as it was called, bread and butter, 
sweets, pies, &c., with the unvarying accompaniment of tea, 
figured abundantly at the three ‘square meals’ to which we sat 
down daily ; Sunday’s bill of fare being extra good. We were 
certainly fortunate in our boarding-boss and his wife ; but as far as 
my experience went the other sections fared equally well, with 
some few exceptions. 
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At six a.m. we rose, awakened by the stentorian cry, ‘ Come, 
arouse!’ of the boarding-boss, Breakfast followed, and at seven 
nominally, for it was often later, our boss, a genial, burly Austrian, 
yciept for shortness ‘ Joe,’ would summon us to our duties with a 
‘Now, poys, all aboord! ’"—in allusion to the hand-car on which, 
when we had placed it on the rails, we drove to the scene of our 
labours, which was sometimes close by, at others several miles 
distant. In the latter case we would occasionally take our dinner 
with us, when the excursion would be facetiously spoken of as a 
picnic. 

A word as to the hand-car which figured so prominently in 
our work. It was nothing more than a flat open truck on wheels, 
which raised it about a couple of feet above the rails, on and off 
which it could be lifted by four men, two at each end. It afforded 
comfortable standing-room for six, though more were often 
crowded on it, the men standing up to ‘pump,’ as working the 
handles by means of which it was propelled was called. To the 
genuine old railroad man this little machine is an object of much 
interest and care. There isa sort of dirge-like chant concerning 
it, the only line I can recall being that with which each verse 


concludes— 

And, Jerry, go ile the car ! 
a duty which, however the said Jerry may have attended to it, was 
always most conscientiously performed by Joe. 

Our gang was a strange mixture, headed by the good-natured 
Austrian, our boss—whose knowledge of English, by the way, was 
very limited. Under him were two young Prussians, brothers, 
who, having been prospecting in the Rockies, had lost their out- 
fit in attempting to cross the Bow River; an old Irish-Canadian, 
whose chief characteristic was a strong disinclination for any sort 
of exertion, save that of talking; a young Chicagoan, who was 
something of a dude, and evidently greatly dependent on the 
toothbrush which ostentatiously protruded from the outside breast- 
pocket of his coat ; and two Englishmen, of whom I was one. An 
old army-pensioner was with us for a time, a native of Dublin, and 
overflowing with amusing reminiscences of his soldier-life in India. 
But section work was not congenial to him, and one fine day, with 
his little bundle slung over his shoulder, he bade us good-bye, and 
tramped down East. I had wellnigh forgotten our Birmingham 
man, who, cut adrift as he was from civilisation, clung desperately 
to his last vestige of it in the shape of a dingy linen collar, which 
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he persisted in wearing long after it had ceased to be anything of 
an ornament. 

The sections, indeed, are made up of all sorts and conditions 
of men, including almost every nationality. The gang who 
boarded with us was no less curiously composed than our own, the 
most noticeable member of it being a young Creole, a somewhat 
mysterious subject to our old Irish-Canadian, who would allude to 
him indiscriminately, yet not without a touch of awe, as ‘ that 
Kamtchatkan,’ ‘Norwegian,’ or by any other out-of-the-way 
designation which might occur to him at the moment ; expressing 
his belief, moreover, that quiet though ‘the nigger’ now appeared, 
he only wanted opportunity, and to be backed up by some of his 
own people, to work havoc in our little commonwealth, and perhaps 
murder the whole lot of us. 

On a section not far from ours was an old man, a quondam 
London clerk, who had come over to the States to better his for- 
tunes, and, failing in this, had drifted out here into section life, 
for which, notwithstanding the indomitable spirit that possessed 
him, his previous habits and shattered health rendered him 
wholly unfit. It must not be supposed, however, that the work 
was particularly hard, for to the ordinary British navvy it was 
nothing. Ionce heard such an one, who had been a section hand 
for some months, assert that during all that time he had not done 
one good day’s work. Seeing me, as he considered, putting too 
much weight on my shovel, this easy soul advised me not to exert 
myself, for ‘ section men were not supposed to work ’—appealing 
for corroboration of his statement to none other than the boss, 
who turned off the question with a half-deprecatory chuckle. 

The work consisted in keeping the track in good level order, 
for which purpose we used a jack to raise the sunken rails, shovel- 
ling earth beneath the ties to keep them in their place. It would 
sometimes happen that after we had raised a length of track and 
had not finished ‘ tamping it,’ as the latter operation was called, a 
train would come thundering along over the shaky spot, making 
the ties heave up and down in a manner remarkable to behold, 
and necessitating our doing the work all over again. 

A piece of work having been satisfactorily accomplished, and 
there being scarcely time to finish off another, Joe, regarding the 
job with a critical eye, would remark, ‘ Dot’s pooty goot; leetle 
rest now.’ And, reloading the pipe, which was rarely out of his 
mouth, he would bring himself comfortably to anchor, an example 
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we were not slow to follow, only arising on the stereotyped call, 
‘Shoofels on de car!’—which, being interpreted, meant that we 
were to gather up our tools and prepare for our homeward journey. 

Joe, though a thorough and conscientious worker, was yet of 
an easy-going disposition, and most of his gang were ready enough 
to impose upon him. This state of things was not peculiar to our 
section, there being an almost entire absence of supervision in 
these parts, the roadmaster (ours, by the way, was an Englishman, 
and had risen from the ranks) only occasionally traversing the 
line. Retribution, however, is nearly sure to overtake the habitual 
idler. The boss on the section adjoining ours was reported to 
spend working hours playing cards with his gang. This young 
man ultimately got his dismissal. 

The monotony of our work was now and then enlivened by 
some incident of prairie life, such as a party of Indians coming up 
to us and gravely shaking hands all round, after a gruff but cor- 
dial salutation, consisting of the one word ‘ Nichee’ (good man) 
—and which, with admirable impartiality, they bestowed on all 
alike. I remember a young buck—far above work on his own 
account—being greatly interested in the mechanism of our jack, 
handling it with much guarded curiosity, as not knowing what 
dangerous properties it might conceal. Totally unlike are these 
representatives of the noble savage from the spruced-up specimens 
one sees in shows—their faces thickly bedaubed with red and 
yellow, their gay-coloured, but usually grimy blankets wrapped 
around them, and their stony glare, which we would back any day 
against that of Tennyson’s Britisher. 

Once, but this was in the section-house, we were honoured by 
a visit from no less a personage than the ex-chief of the Crowfeet 
—a splendid and savage old man, such as Walt Whitman would 
have delighted in, yet not unused apparently to the ways of society, 
judging from his courtly bow in shaking hands with us. He 
showed us an exquisitely finished rifle, a gift of former days, 
allowing us in turn to examine it, he looking on the while much as a 
mother might who had consigned her offspring into strange hands. 

Those of us who were sportingly inclined took our guns with us 
on the car in autumn, and many a shot did we have at the prairie- 
chickens, as they were called—though no chickens in size. Wild 
ducks and geese also abounded in the marshy pools with which 
the prairie around was studded; but they did not seek us out, 
as did the chickens. Wonderfully tame birds these, or else weary 
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of life, for they seemed absolutely to enjoy being shot at. Ap- 
proaching to within a distance of a dozen paces or so, they would 
come toa dead stop, watching us stolidly. One of them once took 
its stand close to the telegraph-operator’s shanty—or depét, to give 
it its proper designation—and it was ludicrous to observe that 
gentleman potting away at it with his revolver, the bird regarding 
him with contemptuous indifference. At each shot, the operator, 
a tall, grave-looking man with a stoop, stealthily advanced a step, 
and there is no saying but that he might eventually have accom- 
plished his purpose had not one of the young Prussians, whose 
ardour had been kindled by the sounds of firing, rushed, shot-gun 
in hand, upon the scene, and dropping on one knee to ensure his 
aim, put an end to the Englishman’s little game and the suicidal 
fowl at one and the same moment ; gleefully making off with the 
‘ ploonder,’ as he would have called it. 

When there was nothing in particular to be done on the 
section, we would drive the car to a spring several miles off and 
fetch home a barrel of good water. Not far from the section-house 
was a small pool, or ‘sluice,’ from which all the water used for 
cooking and drinking purposes was ordinarily obtained. But 
when I mention that in ladling it out we had to exercise some 
care to avoid taking up any of the tadpoles and other small fry 
with which it was stocked, it will be seen that our sallies after a 
purer supply were not quite labour lost—so far at least as our own 
comfort was concerned. 

Pleasant it was, this car-driving over the track, in the fine 
autumn mornings, when the oppressive heat with its swarms of 
mosquitoes was over. Around us stretched the prairie, illimitable 
on every side, its air of loneliness relieved perhaps by a cavalcade 
of Indians on their ponies, moving slowly over the plain, accom- 
panied by their squaws and papooses, the latter attached in some 
ingenious fashion, along with the rest of their household-gods, to 
the trailing ends of the tepee-poles, their yelping dogs bringing 
up the rear. Failing this spectacle, there was never wanting 
the smaller game of the prairie to divert our gaze. Now we 
would scare a gopher out of the track, where it had been bur- 
rowing to itself a hole; anon a badger would be spied making 
along as fast as its unwieldy body would permit, this latter appari- 
tion never failing to cause intense excitement amongst the gang, 
most of whom, armed with shovels, would jump off the car, and 
haste to the massacre of the unoffending beast, towards whose 
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species they seemed to entertain an inexplicable but deep-rooted 
spite. On one of the luckless creatures succeeding in reaching 
its hole in time to elude its pursuers they, with fiendish malignity, 
used the shovels with which they had hoped to smash its head, 
to earth up the opening of its lair, stamping the ground down 
viciously to make sure of their prisoner. It was our two Berliners, I 
must in justice state, who were the perpetrators of this gentle deed. 

More rarely a fox would bound, flashing, tail in air, over the 
prairie, with the rapidity of lightning, till I could fancy the hounds 
were in pursuit, and hear in imagination the blast of the hunts- 
man’s horn. In the twilight, as we were driving home, an owl 
would now and then alight on the rail, waiting till our car was 
nearly on her, then sluggishly flying on a few paces ahead; 
repeating the manceuvre in solemn fashion, as if impelled to it 
by some mysterious impulse. At this hour, too, might be heard 
the wailing of the foxes, conveying an impression of unutterable 
woe, or the distant barking of coyotes. 

Later on in the season the ground would be covered with snow, 
the frosted rails glistening brightly in the clear sunshine, and 
giving forth a cheery ring beneath the wheels of our car. Away 
we would spin over the track, pumping leisurely while on the level; 
with greater vigour up the long steep grades; and resting, so to 
speak, on our oars on gaining a summit, leaving the little car to 
rush of herself down the reverse slope, the keen air whistling 
in our faces, imparting a sense of exhilaration akin to that pro- 
duced by tobogganing. 

Occasionally we would be surprised by a train, and then in- 
deed we were forced to pump our hardest, straining every nerve 
to reach a handy spot where we could get our car off the line, 
and succeeding perhaps just in the nick of time, the train speeding 
past us the moment we were safely off. 

In conneetion with this I may relate an incident which might 
have cost us our lives. We had received orders from the road- 
master to unload a gravel-train which, he said, would stop at a 
point he indicated—about a mile up the track—at eight o’clock 
that evening. Toward that hour accordingly, seeing from afar the 
light of an approaching train, we got our car on the rail and drove 
down to meet her. Joe was in one of the excitable moods to which, 
notwithstanding his usually phlegmatic disposition, he was sub- 
ject; and, urged on by his repeated injunctions to ‘poomp,’ we 
made our car fly over the frosted rails. 

The night was dark, and we did not perceive till it was too 
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late that the train was coming upon us, having trusted to her 
stopping at the place indicated. But no, on she came, her red 
light looming dangerously near. Joe made frantic efforts to stop 
the car, pressing heavily on the brake, and in tones of concentrated 
energy bidding his crew ‘no poomp,’ somewhat needlessly, as may 
be imagined. But the rails were slippery, the car going down an 
incline, and the train was on us ina flash. We had barely time 
to leap off to the right and left, landing in a variety of unstudied 
attitudes, before the cow-catcher struck our car and sent her flying, 
a broken splinter hitting our old Irish-Canadian, though without 
serious injury, in the back. The train pulled up immediately, 
when we discovered that it was not our expected gravel-train, 
but the pay car, which travels the line periodically, freighted with 
the men’s wages, and which had been long overdue. 

In the midst of our confusion appeared the pompous pay- 
master, resplendent in snow-white shirt, the engine-driver, lantern 
in hand, following closely after. Joe responding manfully to their 
remonstrances, in a strange new jargon which was neither Dutch 
nor English, but born evidently of the excitement of the moment, 
poured forth in torrents his explanations, which, judging from his 
tone and gesture, were all of the exculpatory order, and which did 
not throw much light on the affair. 

This scene being ended, and the train having vanished into 
darkness, we disconsolately gathered together the fragments of 
our shattered car and piled them in a heap at the side of the 
track. Then, sadly shouldering our shovels, we marched home, a 
crestfallen band, poor Joe, on whom was thrown the brunt of the 
catastrophe, and who, moreover, had to bear the incessant nagging 
of the old Irish-Canadian, whose shoulder still smarted from his 
recent hurt, at the head of it. Our fellow gang, to whom the news 
had travelled, were waiting to greet us with derisive jeers, accusing 
us of having attempted to wreck the pay-car that we might enrich 
ourselves with the booty. It was not until the following morning 
that the gravel-train, after which we had gone such a disastrous 
journey, arrived. 

Our new hand-car—for of course the old one had to be re- 
placed—nearly came to grief likewise shortly afterwards. We 
were working away leisurely one breezy morning, never thinking 
of our car, which we had left close by on the rails, when one of 
our men, chancing to look up, noticed that she had given us the 
slip. The wind had set her a-going, and the line sloping at that 
part, there she was, about a mile off, placidly continuing her 
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course, and—alack for the ‘ cussedness of things in general ’— 
a train was rushing up to meet her. Making after her with all 
speed we overtook the truant just in time to lift her off the track 
before the train went past. 

These were not the only tricks our hand-car played us. Once, 
as we were going rapidly over a switch, one of her wheels came 
loose, and she toppled sideways, sending our gallant chief flying 
—alighting on all fours. Another time, when we were returning 
home laden with logs which we had picked up for firewood, one of 
them fell off on the rail, and the car, bumping over it, gave a vio- 
lent jerk, forcing me, without an instant’s preparation, to the per- 
formance of a complete somersault. Hand-car accidents are not 
always of this light nature. Ona section not far from ours, a man 
fell off on the track in front of the car, which went over him, 
seriously injuring his back. 

There are often heavy rainfalls in the summer, during which 
no work is thought of. In my time it once rained three consecu~ 
tive days, we occupying ourselves meanwhile with card-playing, 
reading, or doing nothing, as suited us best—the pay going on as 
regular as clockwork. Moreover, if a man wanted a day off for 
any reasonable purpose, he could get it for the asking. Not a 
cent, either, would be deducted from his wages if he laid up 
through sickness for a time. Amongst a party of men who 
had tramped from Montana and were taken on the section was a 
Swede, who almost immediately complained of rheumatism, and 
fully a month did he spend within the precincts of the house, on 
the flat of his back for the most part, losing never a day’s pay, and 
carefully tended the while. His health improving, he was after- 
wards employed in light house-work. 

Besides the regular pay, we made overtime when there was 
any special work to be done, as the unloading of gravel-trains, &c. 
Occasionally also we worked on Sundays, greatly against the 
principles of our old Irish-Canadian, who asserted that money thus 
made never did one any good. But his scruples on this head, I 
suspect, fell in very conveniently with his constitutional love of 
repose. One evening towards the end of summer, on our way 
home we extinguished a prairie fire, beating the flames out with 
our all-serviceable shovels ; and for this exploit, which occupied us 
scarcely over an hour, the grass being low at this part and the 
wind moderate, we were booked for half a day’s overtime. 

For some days afterwards it fell to our regular work, when the 
wind suited, to burn the grass to within a distance of about sixty 
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feet on either side of the track, to guard against fires being kindled 
by sparks from passing engines. Joe would march ahead, trailing 
a bundle of lighted rags which he had saturated in oil and 
fastened to a wire. With this he fired the grass, his trusty gang 
leisurely following him in single file, armed each with an old sack 
with which to smite out the flames when their appointed limit 
was reached. 

These precautions having been neglected on the section west 
of the house, a fire broke out in that direction and, speeded by 
the wind, made straight for our abode. We were working at some 
distance off, the other gang being miles away on their section. It 
was a race between us and the fire, and we were not in time to burn 
all round the house. In this extremity we had to rely almost 
solely on the buckets of water with which the good wife supplied 
us from a barrel at hand, handing them to us quick as lightning, 
with never a word,and not for one moment losing her presence of 
mind. We owed it, I believe, to her that the house was saved. 
As it was, two fine haystacks close by, worth some sixty dollars 
each, were destroyed. And, if it had not been for the forethought 
of one of the young Prussians in driving the two little squealing 
pigs into a place of shelter, our boarding-boss would have sustained 
still further loss. 

Very sparingly disposed were those same Prussians, as I dis- 
covered afterwards to my cost ; for in an evil moment I yielded to 
their persuasions to set up housekeeping with them on our own 
hook in a miserable though curiously ingenious little hovel of 
their own construction. Here I learned how far the force of 
economy could go, and the lesson certainly was not worth the 
price. We took it in turn to cook, but their watchful eye was 
rarely off me in my experiments in that line. If I were to put 
what they considered a grain too much sugar in the cakes, or com- 
mitted any like extravagance, one or other of them would be sure 
to jump up excitedly and stay my hand, exclaiming, with an 
assumption of playfulness, it is true, but in tones vibrating with 
the most genuine solicitude—‘ Du bist verriickt, mein Kind! 
Know you not dere vas von hunered cents in von dollar? Yah, 
it all counts oop, I tell you.’ From having had enormous appe- 
tites in the section-house, they became abstemious to an almost 
dangerous degree. The younger of the two would frequently 
throw himself at dinner-time on his couch, light his pipe, and, 
smoking furiously, assert that he had ‘no hoonger.’ I could 
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almost have found it in my heart to follow his example on the 
days when prairie chicken—a dish I had once delighted in— 
figured on the table, I having had the plucking and otherwise 
revolting preparation of it for the oven*the night before. Their 
incessant fussiness, moreover, and perpetual ‘ monkeying’ over 
some unnecessary contrivance or other, were not a little trying to 
my British phlegm. And it was certainly aggravating, at what 
should have been the peaceful close of day, when the section 
work as well as my own additional labours of cooking, baking bread, 
and other incidental items were over, to be asked to assist in the 
furtherance of some scheme which to me seemed wholly useless. 

This was in the fall. Such close quarters during the hot 
season, especially at night, with the windows shut against the 
mosquitoes, would have been unbearable. In the section-house, 
if by chance a window were left open, they would swarm in by 
myriads, rendering sleep utterly impossible. On one such occasion 
I and some others sought refuge outside, where we made a dense 
smoke by burning a pile of dry plants, the only way to keep our 
tormentors off. It was amusing to watch the old cow making for 
the fire, into the smoke of which she eagerly thrust her head, as 
grateful as we were for the relief it afforded. 

A very intelligent animal was this cow, and an object of just 
pride to the boarding-boss. However far off on the prairie she 
may have strayed, appearing but as a speck in the distance, her 
master had only to make himself visible, and call out in rousing 
accents ‘ Cow-a! Cow-a!’ and she would come bounding clumsily 
towards him to be milked, whisking her tail in the exuberance of 
her affection. There came a time, however, when she no longer 
responded to his appeal, a number of other cows whom he had 
introduced upon the scene having exercised a demoralising effect 
upon her. It was sad to see him stand shouting, with all the 
strength of his lungs, the old familiar cry—she turned a deaf ear 
to it, and one or other of us would have to act for the nonce the 
part of cow-boy. 

Besides the plague of the mosquitoes, though fortunately not 
in their numbers, or soon nothing of us would have been left, 
there was a species of large black fly, with a pair of huge 
mandibles and a voracious appetite, which it sought to appease 
on our blood. Sharp and sudden was the onslaught of this 
monster—one hasty nip, as from a pair of scissors, and it was 
gone, but, looking at the smarting spot, you would see its token 
in a drop of blood. 
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One broiling summer’s day I ventured on a bathe in the 
marshy lake near the section-house. Not one of these flies was 
visible when I reached the water, and, armed with a handkerchief 
in case of emergency, I boldly waded in, scaring off a flock of 
ducks who had been placidly sunning themselves on its glassy 
surface. The lake was of pretty wide extent, lying level with the 
prairie, and, as far as I could judge, no more than knee-deep in 
any part. No sooner had I got well out beyond its sedgy border 
than the fun (for the flies, that is) began, and one came hovering 
near me, my unprotected state no doubt presenting most unusual 
attractions. I flicked it off, and was sharply bitten in the rear 
by another, of whose presence I had not till then been aware. 
Gradually the number of my assailants increased, and fierce and 
fast waged the unequal combat—flick here, bite there. In vain I 
sought refuge in the none too pellucid shallows of the lake—my 
head was still at their mercy. In vain I grovelled altogether 
beneath the surface; want of breath forced me up again, until 
the battle degenerated on my part into a sort of wild Indian war- 
dance, the handkerchief, which I swept madly about, doing duty 
fora tomahawk. And something of the old brave’s delight in 
slaughter inspired me when I laid an enemy low. But the 
‘raskils’ were too many for me, and, sore discomfited, I at last 
beat a hasty and ignominious retreat, closely followed by my 
adversaries, who kept skirmishing around to the bitter end. 

Winter sets in early in the North-West, and from the com- 
mencement of the dark mornings we never started to work before 
eight o’clock, sometimes, after driving out to raise a piece of 
track, finding the ground impenetrable to our shovels, owing to 
the frost. On such occasions we were free to occupy ourselves as 
we chose, some of the men preparing traps for foxes, or else in- 
vestigating results with regard to those they had set overnight— 
fox-skins meeting with a ready sale. Only a few of the hands 
are kept on after November, two on each section, the rest getting 
free passes east, there being next to no work on the track until 
the frost breaks up. 

It is in the spring that the majority of the labourers find 
their way to these parts, and many of those fresh from the old 
country probably know little of the sort of life awaiting them. 
For one thing, the sale of intoxicating liquors being prohibited, 
the uninitiated and thirsty pilgrim experiences a rough awakening 
when, at one of the western towns his train may stop at, making 
straight for a saloon, of which there are no lack, he, in the 
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innocence of his heart, demands refreshmént for his failing spirit 
in the shape of beer. Not that his request is denied, for he is 
immediately supplied by the obliging bar-tender with a glass— 
fortunately for him a small one, though its cost is ten cents—con- 
taining a villanous compound, looking, it is true, not unlike the 
genuine article at its muddiest, but the only effect of which, if 
taken in any quantity, is to produce unlimited nausea. Such, 
however, is the force of imagination, or of habit, for I ean 
attribute it to nothing else, that men will sit playing cards by 
the hour, the stakes being that delectable concoction, which they 
make believe to toss off with a relish, though next to the pleasure 
of winning the game, in this case if in any, must certainly have 
been that of losing it. But for all the care taken to keep intoxi- 
cants out of the country, spirits are smuggled and surreptitiously 
sold up here. Some of our men going up to Calgary got as drunk 
as any British navvy could desire on the wretched stuff palmed 
off as whisky, and at the most exorbitant price. 

The great drawback to section life, when remote from any 
town, is the dreariness and monotony of its surroundings, which 
would be apt to depress the spirits even of a Mark Tapley, and 
few of us were sorry to receive our discharge. 

It was late one bleak November night, the snow lying thick 
upon the ground, that the train which was to bear us to Winni- 
peg, a distance of several hundred miles, came down from the 
Rockies, already nearly full of men it had picked up from the 
sections on its way. Short time was given us to get ‘aboard,’ 
and the two young Prussians, who were to stay on with Joe for 
the winter, obligingly helped me in with my box (having, as 
I afterwards discovered, greatly lightened it of its contents), The 
last image on my mind was that of Joe, standing somewhat dis- 
consolately watching our departure, his honest countenance 
scantily illumined by the light from the telegraph operator’s 
shanty. The scene of our sometime labours was soon left far 
behind, as on we sped, stopping at each section on our way to 
take in living freight, until the cars were crammed. A motley 
crew we were, and cooped up together through what seemed an 
eternity, the only diversion being the passing of the train-boy at 
intervals through our midst offering his wares for sale, and the 
occasional quarrelling of the men after the whisky region had 
been reached. 
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On March 31, 1782, Pope Pius VI. gave his benediction to the 
people of Vienna from the balcony of the Hof Church. He had 
come to Vienna to use his influence with the Emperor Joseph II., 
who had instigated a series of reforms in the Church in Austria 
and Hungary and Bohemia, that alarmed the Pope. 

The Emperor was much annoyed by the visit, and took no 
pains to conceal his annoyance. By his order the back door of 
the palace accorded to the Pope was walled up, that Pius might 
receive no visitors unknown to Joseph; and guards were placed 
at the entrance to scrutinise those who visited his guest. After 
five weeks spent in Vienna without having effected anything, the 
Pope was constrained to depart, but not before he had given his 
blessing to the people from the balcony of the Jesuit Church. An 
eye-witness says: ‘He was seated on a throne under a gold- 
embroidered canopy. JT ifty thousand persons must have been 
assembled in the great square. Windows were full of heads, every 
roof was crowded. The Pope wore his triple-crowned tiara, and 
was attended by three cardinals and two bishops in full pontificals. 
His voice was far-reaching, and the Court choir of four hundred 
voices was in attendance, singing. At the Amen, the cannons 
boomed from the citadel, and were answered by all the artillery 
on the fortifications of the city.’ 

The Emperor Joseph studiously kept away. He had out his 
carriage before the ceremony, and drove forth on an airing beyond 
tue walls of Vienna. Ashe was thus driving away, a little incident 
happened which was afterwards—two years later—to be remem- 
bered, and to lead to important results to one individual. 

There lived at this time in Vienna a wealthy man, named 
Horvath, a Hungarian by origin, by trade a butcher. Horvath 
had trodden in luck’s way; he had received the custom of the palace, 
and as he was Court butcher, the princes and nobles thought 
that they also must have their meat of him, and among the citizens 
it was supposed that Horvath’s beef and mutton surpassed in 
quality any beef and mutton to be had from any other butcher in 
Vienna or elsewhere. Consequently, Horvath did an exceedingly 
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good business with people who were not particular as to the price 
they paid for their meat. To the great houses he, of course, only 
sent the prime cuts, but he sold to the poor what he could not 
dispose of to the wealthy, and poor men’s pence soon mount up, 
—and they flow more readily than princes’ silver. Accordingly, 
Horvath not only did a very good business with the rich and 
noble, but he also did a very good business with the poor and 
unknown. 

Horvath made money in other ways. Great men who could 
not pay their butcher’s bills in cash from their own pockets, paid 
them out of other people’s pockets,—it was the way of the times, 
and princes, counts, and ministers did not blush to relieve them- 
selves of debts by putting those to whom they owed money into the 
way of recouping from the public what was due from themselves, 
They gave them privileges. In this manner, Horvath had got 
hold of some very valuable monopolies. He was given the pur- 
veyorship of meat to the barracks, he supplied beasts for the troops 
garrisoning Linz and Pressburg. It was whispered that he also 
lent money to the sons of great princes and nobles on heavy usury. 

Every year found Horvath a richer man, and as he grew rich 
he grew proud. He was proud of his wealth, and proud of the 
power his wealth gave him among the citizens and on the council 
of Vienna. Because he was rich, he met with much respect. He 
was saluted and bowed down to in the street, and his favour was 
solicited by those who wanted to get on in the capital, and were 
ready to pay a doucewr to the man who would speak a word for 
them in high quarters. 

Of course, when the Holy Father came to Vienna, his table 
and the tables of his servants were furnished with meat from 
Horvath ; and when the Pope was about to give his blessing to the 
city and citizens, Horvath said, ‘He has eaten my meat, so I sup- 
pose I must receive his benediction. It will be expected of me. 
What a stir there would be among the people and the burgesses if 
his Holiness pronounced his blessing and I were not there. I 
will go.’ So he ordered out his carriage that he might drive to 
the Hof Square before the Jesuit Church. Those of our readers 
who know Vienna will remember the square in the old city, with © 
the arsenal on one side, and in the middle the column surmounted 
by the figure of the Virgin, and the fountains at the side repre- 
senting Faith and Agriculture. The Jesuit Church is now that of 
the garrison. 
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As Horvath was driving along towards the square his coachman 
suddenly drew up, to allow another carriage to pass. 

‘Halloa! you scoundrel!’ shouted the butcher, ‘ what do you 
mean by stopping and giving the way to that shabby little trap?’ 

‘ Sir,’ answered the coachman, ‘it is the Emperor.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ said the proud Hungarian. ‘He stop me? Who 
knows, some day I may make his carriage stay for mine.’ 

His coachman had heard the boast, and repeated it to a friend, 
and in a day or two the proud words of Horvath the butcher were 
talked about, laughed at—throughout Vienna. They were 
repeated even to Joseph II., who also laughed,—and then they 
were forgotten,—yet they were not destined to fall to the ground. 

Two years had passed. Prosperity still attended Horvath. 
He launched out into fresh ventures, he obtained additional 
monopolies. He did not well know how to spend his money. He 
resolved in time to give up butchering, purchase an estate, buy a 
Baron’s coronet—titles were always for sale in Austria—and play 
the magnate. 

His wealth had made him overbearing. He was a man of 
rough manners; and now, flushed with success, he-had come to 
regard himself as a mighty genius, one under special favour from 
Providence, and one who could never touch anything that did not 
turn to gold in his fingers. 

Suddenly, the news flew through Vienna that Horvath had 
murdered his wife, was arrested, and in prison awaiting his trial. 

The news was true. His wife, a quiet woman without pride in 
her, a good humdrum woman, had not advanced in her views and 
mode of life along with her husband, They could not keep pace 
together. This led to continual irritation and occasional outbursts, 
in which Horvath was the violent party, his wife giving way to 
lamentations and tears and remonstrances. At last, one day 
matters reached a crisis. Some small subject of dispute arose 
between them, and Horvath, unable to endure contradiction, in a 
moment of passion knocked down his wife with the poker, and 
broke in her skull. She died within a few hours, and Horvath, 
full of remorse and despair, at once delivered himself up to the 
magistrates, and made full confession of what he had done. 

The trial of Horvath created the liveliest interest in Vienna, 
and was talked of in the streets, at table, in the taverns, and at 
Court. Of the fact of the murder there could be no doubt. The 
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trial did not take long, as the murderer confessed his guilt. 
The quarrel had taken place in private, no one had seen the blow’ 
dealt, but the nature of the fracture in the poor woman’s skull 
exactly agreed with the weapon which had dealt the blow, accord- 
ing to Horvath’s own account. He was sentenced to death—to 
be hanged. No effort was made to obtain a remission of the 
sentence ; Horvath was unpopular: his wealth and his pride had 
united to make him an object of dislike. 

The day of execution arrived. It was a dull cold morning in 
late autumn, a few months after the tragedy. The execution was 
to take place in the High Market, and the scaffold had been 
erected overnight. The market-place and the streets leading to 
it were thronged from midnight. Punctually, as the clocks struck 
six, the gates of the prison opened, and a detachment of infantry 
issued and lined the way down the Wipplinger Street. Then out 
of the gates came a plain wooden waggon drawn by two horses, 
and in it sat Horvath, in prison garb, deadly white, with his hands 
bound, and two warders by him holding the end of the rope that 
fastened his hands. In the waggon was also a minister of religion, 
who addressed the criminal and prayed with him. All the pride 
and fulness of life had gone out of the wretched man; his black 
hair beside his white face looked raven-black, and his eyes seemed 
unusually large and lustrous. Behind the waggon followed a 
cavalry escort. 

In old Vienna there was a street with arcades on each side, 
and under these arcades cloth-dealers sold their wares. This cloth 
street opened at right angles on the Wipplinger Street as it 
enters the market-place. As the procession came along the street 
into the square, a little cabriolet which had been rattling down the 
Tuchlauben Street was brought to a halt. The populace block- 
ing the opening of the street, hearing the prancing of the horse 
behind, turned their heads and at once removed their hats and stood 
aside. The driver was in white uniform. He was the Emperor 
Joseph himself. As one after another of the lookers-on recognised 
him, they drew back, and he whipped up his horse and moved 
on—and all at once was close to the waggon which stayed him. 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed the Emperor; ‘what is it? 
What is being done ?’ 

‘Sire,’ said his attaché, ‘ Horvath is on his way to execution.’ 

At the same moment the condemned man looked up, and his 
great, horror-filled, luminous eyes met those of the Emperor. 
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His words had been fulfilled to the letter. His carriage had 
made that of the Kaiser give it the pass. Did he remember his 
vain boast at that moment? None can tell. But the Emperor 
did. He suddenly turned to his attaché : 

‘Who was the judge who heard this case ?’ 

‘Counsellor Stern, your Majesty.’ 

‘Here, I will see him immediately. Stay the execution.’ 

Joseph drove at once to the magistrate’s office, and in his short 
decisive manner asked the particulars. 

‘Give me a sheet of paper. The fellow must not die. He 
killed his wife in an access of passion, but there was no pre- 
meditation, and no attempt to conceal the crime when it was 
committed.’ 

Joseph took a pen and wrote a few lines on it. 

‘There,’ said he, ‘a pardon. Send itatonce. I have stayed 
the execution till my pleasure was known.’ 

Horvath was sent back to prison, where he was detained for a 
while, and then released. He owed his life to that vain boast, 
which came true at the most awful moment for himself, but also 
at that when alone it could avail him. 

A true saying is it, that a boastful word comes back in the 


guise which is least expected. Many a scheme is formed and 
laboured for with patient toil and sacrifice, and comes to nothing ; 
alight boast slips from the tongue, passes away, is forgotten, and 
yet fulfils itself. It goes forth as the boomerang, describes a sweep, 
returns, perhaps to the hand that sent it on its way, perhaps as a 
weapon to strike him down when least expecting a blow, and from 
a quarter to which he was not directing his eyes. 





NOTES BY A NATURALIST. 
WAUNTS. OF THE OTTER. 


A VILLAGE clock strikes four as I stand putting my rod together 
on an old weir which reaches across the river Mole, a spot noted 
as a rare place for fish. The water runs quietly over the sloping 
moss-grown boards, causing that gentle dribbling current in the 
pool below which all true anglers value; for the fish head up to 
it in quest of the food which it carries down to them. It is a 
quaint-looking spot, picturesque in the full sense of the word. 
The water-wheel is covered with dark-green moss, and the roof of 
the house and its old walls and woodwork with lichen. It is not 
a mill, but the point where the water is carried up from a splendid 
spring close at hand to the mansion of a great estate on the left 
hand. High banks covered with grand old beech-trees rise 
abruptly from the river. The roots of the trees show like net- 
work all over the surface, and they are covered with velvet-like 
mosses. In front, and reaching right across the river, is a beech 
which the water has undermined and the wind blown down. On 
the opposite side of the river is moist meadow land and alder 
copse ; from that cornfields reach to the foot of Boxhill, and the 
range of hills which runs the whole length of the beautiful 
Holmsdale valley. 

The vapour is gently lifting from the water, and the sun lights 
up the tops of the trees with the soft golden light that belongs to 
early summer mornings only. From the fine old avenue of lime- 
trees which run up to the ruins of the ivy-covered castle, comes 
the cawing of rooks mingled with the sharp chatter of jackdaws, 
and now and again the yikeing laugh of the green woodpecker. 
Across the fields, floating along like a lump of thistledown, comes 
the barn-owl on his way home to some nook in the ruins. Often, 
in the days gone by, the pilgrims on their way to the tomb of 
Thomas 4 Becket must have paused on the track at the foot of 
the hills which still bears their name to look over that glorious 
stretch of woodlands. 

The wheel is not yet going. There is a trickle of water from 
the sluice, which is just what I require. Baiting the line with a 
well-scoured deweworm, I gently drop it over some piles that 
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have been driven in to keep a portion of the gravelly bank from 
being washed away by the rush of water from the wheel. Twelve 
feet in depth or more it is here ; many a header have I taken into 
that rush of water, and come up again, otter-fashion, somewhere a 
long way down. A regular perch-hole this is. 

Not a nibble! What can it mean? Impossible to have a 
better morning ; the wind southward, too. Must have a change 
of bait. Very likely Mr. Pike is there, upsetting the Perch 
family. Selecting the finest gimp trace, I remove the perch 
tackle, and then take a bright, lively gudgeon from the bait-can. 
Temptation in this case will be placed in the way of Mr. Pike, for 
I intend to spin for him. The cast is made; well spins the bait; 
once, twice, three times, and never a run. What can be the 
matter? They may be at the other side of the weir. No sooner 
thought about than acted on; but I spin and spin there, until, 
disgusted with my want of luck, the rod is laid on the edge of the 
weir, and a mild invitation is given to the fish to take the bait 
when they think fit, and no need to hurry about it. 

The angler’s consoler, the pipe, is brought out. After a few 
whiffs, just to compose myself in order to think this matter out, 
I hear a footstep coming in the direction of the weir, and looking 
round I recognise one of the oldest workmen in this grand domain. 
We have known each other for many years, and his sons have 
been my companions in many a fishing adventure in all weathers, 
by night as well as day. His gruff voice is abrupt to a degree, 
but a kinder heart one would hardly find. 

‘What luck, my boy ?’ 

‘Not a touch of any kind.’ 

‘I don’t wonder at it. Now you just look here.’ And taking 
his basket from his shoulder, he drew out the remains of a pike 
which weighed about five pounds, he said, when captured. The 
belly and shoulders had been eaten. ‘That ain’t all; look here!’ 
added he, showing me the tail and head of an eel a good two 
pounds in weight. ‘I found ’em in the medder just above. 
Them otters have just about harried the water both above and 
below the weir this last night. It ain’t often they do it here. 
They mostly goes further down or up to fish, and comes back to 
their home under the bank close to that ’ere big beech what lays 
across the river; but when they does take it in mind to chivy 
this ’ere bit o’ water, they makes a job of it and no mistake. By 
what I can track, they ain’t come home yet; most likely they’ve 
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slip through the alders and ’cross the river. If you bide here 
quiet-like, round that corner by the wheel, you may get a glint of 
‘em, for they suns themselves a bit on that beech stam at times, 
I’ve sin’em. My job fur to-day is close handy, so you can come and 
tell me if they show up. The back water would be my pitch, if I 
was you; that ain’t bin worked, I know, for the bream was 
showin’ well up there. Some of ’em looked as big as a pair of 
bellows. If they ain’t much to eat they give good sport, an’ I 
reckon you like that.’ 

I put my pipe away as a first precaution, for a scent of tobacco 
will give the alarm at once to wild creatures whether furred or 
feathered, and then sit down nearly hidden by the timbers of the 
weir, keeping very quiet, and my eyes wide open. There is hardly 
a ripple on the surface by the fallen beech ; the river is deep and 
narrow here just now. A few days’ rain alters the whole look of 
things, and the now sluggish Mole, pent close by the hills, 
receives all the water from their sloping sides and rushes like a 
mountain torrent over meadows and paths, beside mills and 
bridges, making many of them impassable for a time. The high 
banks in some places close to the edge are only held together by 
the roots of the trees above. You could swim in under the banks 
and look up at the network of roots and tangled fibre if you are 
curious that way. ‘There are some uncanny-looking places of the 
sort. Then, too, you can get a better notion of the haunts of the 
otter—that king of fishers. 

Once, after being out fishing all day without getting a 
bite, I came on a nice perch hole when the fish were on the feed. 
The water was deep but clear, and my seat on the mossy bank all 
that could be desired. Visions of a full creel rose before me; at 
last my patience was to be rewarded; but alas! it was not so, the 
treacherous bank gave way and through the roots I shot, rod and 
all, into that deep perch hole. I went to the bottom and fright- 
ened the perch out of their wits, and, when I came up to the top 
again, made hurried and wet tracks for home. 

Nothing is to be seen yet in the water or on the banks. A 
flash of bright blue shoots over the water and vanishes in a hole 
in the bank. It is the kingfisher, who has made his nest in a spot 
secure from harm. 

The bird has taken my attention from the tree in the water 
for a few moments. There is the otter sitting on the grey trunk 
in the warm sunlight. He is near enough for me to study his 
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appearance and all his movements well. Like a large cat he looks, 
which has been thrown in the water and crawled out. Some 
people think that the fur of the otter throws the water off like 
the feathers on a duck’s back. That is not the case; his fur pro- 
tects his body in a different way. Any one who has seen a water- 
rat come up on a bank after a dive will have a good idea of the 
general appearance of the otter’s fur. Now he gives his coat a 
shake and combs his fur a bit with his short webbed feet. That 
powerful tail of his hangs half out of the water, and his head is 
turned in my direction, looking for the moment just like that of 
an infuriated tiger in miniature, as, with ears drawn close to his 
head, he snarls and shows his teeth. 

When properly treated the otter is easily converted into an 
affectionate and playful pet. For those who may not be familiar 
with him, let me describe his appearance more exactly. He isa 
trifle larger than a cat, having a very cat-like head, only flatter, 
which is provided with a fine set of teeth, and he can use them 
with terrible force for his size. On his lip he has a lot of strong 
bristles. His eyes are small and have a watchful look about them ; 
the neck is almost as thick as his chest; his body is long and 
round; the legs are very short, strong, and flexible; the toes 
webbed for a great part of their length, and the claws on them 
sharp. The tail is thick at the root and tapers off to a point ; it 
is very powerful, as I said before, and is, in fact, his swimming 
machine. In colour he is dark brown as a rule, with the sides of 
his head and throat brownish grey. 

He has been sitting in the sunlight whilst I have sketched 
his portrait, now he thinks he will get a little more into the 
shade; so, with a peculiar loping gait, he moves further up the 
trunk and rests by the side of a large limb. Now he shows him- 
self to perfection, and I have managed to slip down on the boards 
of the weir, where I lie, flat as a flounder, and can study the animal, 
where an animal shows himself most naturally, in his own home. 

There is just a little swell in, the water, and his mate 
shows her head above the surface. She has her feet on the . 
trunk, and is just about to join her lord and master, when a 
moorhen flies from the meadow into the river, squattering with 
her feet in the water. That is enough; with one gliding plunge, 
leaving not a trace on the surface, they are under the bank in 
their own quarters. 

Getting up from my flat posture I pick up my rod and walk 
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into the water-meadows. There I come on my old friend, tack- 
ling up a gate. 

‘ Have ye sin anything?’ he asks. 

‘Yes, the pair of them ; they are at home.’ 

‘ Ah, it’s strange, ain’t it, that shy things like them should 
git so near where work’s goin’ on. Ye see there’s only the bank 
and just a strip o’ sward betwixt them an’ the work sheds. Make 
the most on it, it ain’t more than a dozen yards away, and there’s 
waggins and carts goin’ backards and forrards most days, and dogs 
very often with ’em. There’s somethin’ about that air bit o’ 
gravelly bank as suits ’em, and they wun’t budge. My mate 
clapped a trap down; it warn’t baited, ye know; he just sets it 
under water, only just under, ye know, where they lands, and he 
had one quick. Well, the other one knowed she was fixed and 
tried to get her away. They could see by the prints of his feet 
what he’d bin tryin’ at. She was dead when my mate got her 
out. In the night, when he was comin’ home, as he passed by the 
place he could hear him blowin’ and whistlin’ for her to come. 
They’re cu’ous outlandish lookin’ creeturs to my eyes, but they’re 
mortal fond o’ one another, that I be sure of. Are ye goin’ to 
have a try for any o’ they big bream ?’ 

‘No; bream are no favourites of mine. You and I will have 
a chat, and then I will take a stroll through the alders and willow 
holts to the back of the old ruined castle.’ 

‘Ah,’ he replied, ‘ that was a place once. There ain’t sucha 
drive for miles round as that between they lime trees in double 
rows, what used to go right up to the hall door. The parties as 
lived there thought a lot of ’em. I’ve sin the gardeners sweepin’ 
in it of a mornin’, right from the top to the bottom. They did 
keep a lot o’ folks round about ’em, of one sort or another ; it was 
a fust-rate place to goto. I reck’lect goin’ there as a youngster 
an errand for some one, an’, as I come away, the butler he sings 
out to me, “ Young man, have you had your ale and somethin’ to 
eat?” “No, sir,” says I, “my job didn’t take me a minit, an’ I 
never give a thought about anythin’ like that.” ‘Come into the 
kitchen,” he sez, “and make the buttons of your weskit tight. 
Why, man alive, you would bring disgrace on the house if you 
left it without refreshment.” Ay, it was a sight to see the carriages 
with their lamps lighted come up and down they limes when they'd 
one o’ their gran’ dinner partieson. The castle it was always called, 
I dun know why. There was sore hearts about, I can tell ye, 
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when they gentry went away, and the old squire what bought all 
this land round about give the order to pull it down; for they was 
good to all the poor roun’. No one ’d think it was done in my 
time for to look at it now, covered with ivy, and the trees that 
have shot up all about it. The order was giv’ to pull it down to 
the first floor, and then leave it. Folks said he done it because 
he couldn’t abide a place like that near his own house; for the 
castle, mind ye, was afine place. Anyway, he giv’ the order for it 
to come down, and another place with it, over the far side of the 
park, and about the same distance from his house as it was. The 
people round about didn’t hackle to the squire much for having 
’em pulled down; for the gentry that lived in ’em was beliked by 
all. But they was forgot too, after a time, mind ye ; and, when 
all’s said an’ done, a man can do what he likes with his own. 
And, oh massey, wasn’t that old October what they brewed there 
real Stingo! 

‘The old squire’s house is reckoned one o’ the finest in the 
country, inside and out. He layed out a mint o’ money on it, and 
they’ve kept a lot at work ever since the estate came to his hands, 
and folks, rich people too, come a long way to see the picters and 
marble figgers in the big hall, what the squire brought from furrin 
parts. Now he’s dead, I fancy changes ‘Il be comin’, and not for 
the better. I’ve passed nearly all my life on this estate, an’ I 
don’t like new-fangled ways. But they wun’t trouble me much, for 
my sand-glassis nearly run out. I’m getting old and feeble, boy.’ 

‘Have you seen any large pike lately?’ I ask him. 

His eyes twinkle at the question. ‘No, not since they two 
come to grief. Warn’t they big uns? You wun’t forget that one 
ina hurry. He did look mortal spiteful as he laid there close 
to the spring. But that charge o’ shot in the head settled him, 
and if one o’ the haymaker’s rakes hadn’t been handy he would a’ 
gin us some trouble. Twenty pounds he weighed, if you reck’- 
lect. His teeth was like a dog’s more than a fish; he was grand 
to look at, but no good to eat, for he was dry as a chip. Big 
fish nor big folks isn’t allus the best. Where there’s one big un 
there’s mostly sure to be another. Two days after that, mind you, 
there was a flood. Jim went home the weir way, and on the cart 
bridge he see another lay, just that minute washed up, for the 
water was runnin’ over the boards. So he took his stick and give 
him a crack over his noddle to keep the great brute quiet like, 
and put him in his basket and brought him home. We found out 
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why the flood washed him on to the boards when we looked down 
his gullet. He’d got another there of his own sort, that had only 
just been bolted. That one weighed three pounds good weight. 
It had half choked him. He weighed nineteen pounds, he did. 
They two was a nice pair to have put in a glass case.’ 

Telling my old friend that I would give him a call in the 
evening and smoke a pipe with him, I left him at his work, and 
entered the swampy alder copse. A few oaks, ashes, willows, and 
aspens are there; but it is always called the alder copse. The 
ground here is, as a matter of course, peat bog. The floods have 
worn great hollows and rifts in all directions ; and narrow, shallow 
streams run through it to fall in the river again farther on. Here 
and there great tree trunks lie half buried in the bog. All about 
are grass tussocks, some of them dry and withered, others look 
green. Clumps of sedge, stiff, and with long sword-like blades, 
breast high, bright green in colour, meet you at every few steps. 
Some caution is necessary in passing through them, for they cut 
like a knife if the contact is made in a certain direction, as I have 
often proved to my cost. 

Inside this little jungle of aquatic vegetation it is hot and 
stifling, with a disagreeable moist heat. Very quietly we thread 
our way through the tangle, treading when we can on the soft 
dead grass tussocks, and peering through the boughs on either side 
for some traces of the otter. 

A moorhen flits up from a tuft in a little pool, with the usual 
crippled-leg flight of nesting time. The young are somewhere 
about. Close by, on a half-buried alder trunk, steps cautiously a 
water rail, Often have I watched the movements of this bird, both 
in summer and winter. He is the feathered image of caution as 
he glides in and out. Sometimes you may see him fairly for a full 
minute ; then again you will only just be able to catch the jerk of 
his short tail, and to barely distinguish the form of the bird. As 
a rule it is the tail that you see most of, for he is off like a flash at 
the least movement on your part. 

Proceeding with great caution, we come toa more open part of 
the copse. The water-runs from the river have formed ashallow pool 
here, over which a large alder has fallen, years ago, and gone to 
decay. It is hollowed out to a mere shell in some parts, and from 
the decayed portion tufts of sword-grass have sprung up in bunches, 
and droop heavily over, the tips of the blades touching the shallow 
water, 
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Here is a bit for a painter—a glimpse of blue sky, the play of 
light and shade on the alders round the pool, the dark trunk of the 
old tree gone to decay brightened up by the green tufts, and the 
reflections on the smooth surface of the water. And there, close to 
the edge of the pool, under the trunk, is the impression, the seal 
of the otter. He shows a refined taste in all his habits of living. 
When he takes his rambles, it is in pleasant places by the river 
and in it, and by woodland meadow and stream. Less refined 
creatures can dine on what he leaves on the banks. This copse is 
one of their roads and playgrounds. But for one drawback one 
could stay here for a long time ; at every step one takes swarms of 
midges rise up and give one notice to quit by stinging severely. 
It soon becomes torment unbearable, so without any more cautious 
stepping, I dash into the meadow and bathe hands and face to 
relieve my wounded feelings. 

Gently jogging on after this through one or two meadows, and 
skirting the edge of the willow holts, I reach a portion of bog 
meadow. On the edge of this, close to the river, is a clump of 
bush cover mixed up with rough clumps of rushes. Through this 
runs aspout—in other words, a disused bog-land drain. Some old 
decayed posts and rails, covered with moss and lichen, are scattered 
about the entrance to the spout. The meadow is dotted about 
with yellow iris, and the golden flowers of the kingcup blaze out 
from their cool-looking rich green leaves. Other flowers there are, 
but the irises and the kingcups stand out from all. Some grand 
oaks stand close to the water’s edge, and some which have been 
felled and barked in the spring lie close to them, making a good 
foreground. The midges fortunately are not present here. 

Now for a pipe and some reflection on the ways and means of 
living—also on the so-called instinct of animals. How the closet 
naturalist, who pores over dried skins and preserved specimens, 
takes refuge in that term instinct! From my earliest childhood 
Ihave had some one creature or another for a companion ; they 
have taught me much, and will teach me yet more I trust. By 
carefully studying their needs and inclinations, one is well re- 
warded with their confidence and affection. 

I am roused from my daydreams by a whining cry, something 
like the whining of a young pup. It comes from the old drain. I 
leave my seat on the tree trunk; and my hat quickly off, I peer 
over the butt of the tree, my eyes fixed on the spot whence the 
sound comes. Again the cry is repeated; now it is louder, and 
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the cause of it is soon apparent ; for from under the old rails comes 
a full-grown otter, not wet this time. Her coat shines in the sun. 
The cry sounds again. She bends her head down low for a moment. 
When she raises it she has a cub not quite half grown in her 
mouth. Holding it as a cat would a kitten, she places it on the 
grass, where it begins at once to skylark with its mother’s tail. 
Once more the action is repeated with another cub. Then the 
mother and her young play in the sun like a cat with her kittens, 
It might be long before one came upon such asight as that again. 

Suddenly a shot is heard coming from some place of conceal- 
ment near at hand. One cub falls over on his back, dead, with 
his feet drawn up as if still at play, shot through the heart. 
Mother otter knows that sound, she has heard it before, but to the 
little ones it is new ; and the other one thinks the brother is only 
at his gambols, and plays about round him; the mother grips him 
by the nape of the neck, but it is in vain, for out from the cever 
runs aman. Only when he rushes at her and raises his gun to 
strike her with the butt end does she let go her hold and dash 
into the river. The poor little cubs had never seen a human being 
before, and the remaining one does not attempt to bite when his 
captor picks him up; he only cries most piteously for his mother. 
The whole proceeding is distasteful to me, but I must not say so, 
as I am only here on sufferance, the other by right. 

‘T’ll have her! see if I don’t, before many minutes are over.’ 
Taking a piece of string from his pocket he ties it round the cub’s 
neck, and tethers the poor little animal to a peg in the ground. 
‘You come this way into the bushes,’ 

Left to himself, the cub gives free vent to his sorrow. ‘ Look! 
see that plough-up of the water, just under; she’s heard him and 
is coming fast,’ whispers the man. 

With a rush, she shoots from the river to the meadow, and is 
at once shot. Her love for her cubs has cost her her life. 

‘They will make a good case for the House when they are set 
up, won’t they ?’ 

‘Set up,’ indeed! No doubt they will. Any talk of setting 
up and stuffing of wild creatures generally gets my dander up. It 
takes a man that is familiar with the animal in its native haunts, 
and an artist to boot, to make the poor dead things look natural 
and lifelike. 

‘How do you account for the number of otters about here ?’ I 
ask the man presently. 
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‘Why, this way. They have always been about the river, but 
not just in this part till late years. You see, before the old squire 
died there was a good lot of keepers and lookers-out, for he kept 
up a good head of game. So if an otter come down here, he had 
a hot time of it. Some of the gentry up the river that had ponds 
on their lawns, with gold-fish in them, knowed they was about, for 
though there was plenty for ’em in the river they would come out 
of it and get the gold-fish. The old squire’s going off made a 
great difference; the family went abroad, or somewhere away, 
after his death, and things went on very quiet for years. The 
establishment was mostly closed. The game was killed off and 
no more reared, and the keepers found fresh places. The principal 
hands on the estate just give an eye to things to see that no mis- 
chief was done. Well, the otters found out they could come here 
without being harried about, and back they come with a ven- 
geance. You see, for one thing, there’s cover for ’em. All the 
sides of the banks are undermined and matted with the tree roots, 
and the water is very deep. If they had otter hounds they would 
be of no use here, for fifteen or twenty feet of water in places, and 
a long stretch of it, to say nothing of the network of big roots, 
would break the hearts of the best pack in England. It’s won- 
derful the distance they’ll run at times—their holes, I mean. 
Rabbits work the banks in all directions; then, when the otter 
finds a spot that suits him, he gives the rabbits notice to quit in 
his own fashion. It wants little altering to make his home ready 
for him.’ 

‘Ay, he’s pretty cute.’ 

‘You know that gravelly bank yonder? Well, one flood time 
we was hunting the rats that the water had drove out. It had 
drove the rabbits too, but it was rats we was hunting. We had 
got the ferrets and the dogs. The ferrets worked well, and went © 
into all the holes as free as rain, till we come to a couple on the 
top of that particular bank. We turned ’em down, but they 
wouldu’t work them. All they did was to just poke their noses 
in and sniff, and then run round the holes, uneasy like. The 
dogs, too, sniffed and scratched about strange like for them, 
quieter than they was used. We jumped about and poked into 
the holes, wondering why the ferrets would not goin. The river 
was rushing almost bank-high to where we stood; when all at 
once something was heard whining like, and somebody said, ‘ Look 
at that!’ It was a sight! for in the river was a fine otter. She 
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had her cub by the nape of the neck, and was swimming across 
with him. It was hard work, but she tore through that rush of 
water from the weir in fine style. There was nothing above water 
but the alder stems on the other side, and she made for them. 
She was not twenty yards away from us the whole time. Well, 
when she reached them, she got her cub on to a limb and left 
him. He did: cry. And then we lost sight of her for a bit. 
The whine come again, almost close to our feet, and the dogs 
stood with ears pricked up and one fore-foot lifted, just quivering 
with excitement. She dashes out from the bank with a second 
cub. The dogs rush tothe water’s edge, but they dare not plunge 
in, plucky as they are; for they knowed they’d be washed down 
and dashed into the limbs of the fallen trees that lay in and 
across the river. She got him over all right, and then they three 
made for the alder copse. That’s how I come to know the distance 
they'll lay up in a bank.’ 

‘Had you a gun with you?’ 

‘No; and if I had, it should never have gone to my shoulder 
to fire at her, when she’d been so plucky like. It ’d just have 
seemed like murder to me, for all I killed them two just now. 
But you see it’s like this ; the head uns walk round and see some 
of their leavings on the ground, and make a bit of a fuss about 
it; for some of ’em are fond of fishing. So just to keep matters 
quiet, you must know, I’m obliged to settle one or two when I 
have the chance. I don’t want to brag about my shootin’, but if 
I do get a fair sight at ’em they don’t suffer much, for I always 
use a cartridge. As far as myself is concerned, I should never 
meddle with ’em; but, you see, where -here’s more ’an one master 
to please, you must mind your P’s and Q’s, as they say.’ 

‘Just so, my friend ; that is the philosophical way of looking 
at things.’ 

He smiles, and bids me good-day. We have had many a chat 
together, he and I, before this. 

When the harvest-moon floods the river and trees with light, 
and his day’s fishing is over, the otter plays about in the meadows 
bordering the river-side to his heart’s content. Where the steep 
sides of the hill—called the Whites—shoot down’to the river, he 
isat home. Gnarled roots and fallen trees find hima safe refuge. 
The hill-side is claimed by the fox and badger, but the river is 
the domain of the otter; he holds his own there, and is likely to 
do for many a day to come, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DEMOS,’ ‘ THYRZA,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE SHADOW OF HOME. 


THE house which was the end of Emily’s journey was situated 
two miles outside the town of Dunfield, on the high road going 
southward, just before it enters upon arising tract of common land 
known as the Heath. It was one of a row of two-storeyed 
dwellings, built of glazed brick, each with a wide projecting 
window on the right hand of the front door, and with a patch of 
garden railed in from the road, the row being part of a straggling 
colony which is called Banbrigg. Immediately opposite these 
houses stood an ecclesiastical edifice of depressing appearance, 
stone-built, wholly without ornament, presenting a corner to the 
highway, a chapel-of-ease for worshippers unable to go as far as 
Dunfield in the one direction or the village of Pendal in the other. 
Scattered about were dwelling-houses old and new; the former 
being cottages of the poorest and dirtiest kind, the latter brick 
structures of the most unsightly form, evidently aiming at consti- 
tuting themselves into a thoroughfare, and, in point of fact, already 
rejoicing in the name of Regent Street. There was a public- 
house, or rather, as it frankly styled itself in large letters on the 
window, a dram-shop; and there were two or three places for the 
sale of very miscellaneous articles, exhibiting the same specimens 
of discouraging stock throughout the year. At no season, and 
under no advantage of sky, was Banbrigg a delectable abode. 
Though within easy reach of country which was not without rural 
aspects, it was marked too unmistakably with the squalor of a 
manufacturing district. Its existence impressed one as casual ; 
it was a mere bit of Dunfield got away from the main mass, and 
having brought its dirt with it. The stretch of road between it 
and the bridge by which the river was crossed into Dunfield had 
in its long, hard ugliness something dispiriting. Though hedges 
bordered it here and there, they were stunted and grimed; though 
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fields were seen on this side and on that, the grass had absorbed 
too much mill-smoke to exhibit wholesome verdure; it was fed 
upon by sheep and cows, seemingly turned in to be out of the 
way till needed for slaughter, and by the sorriest of superannuated 
horses. The land was blighted by the curse of what we name, 
using a word as ugly as the thing it represents, industrialism. 

As the cab brought her along this road from Dunfield station, 
Emily thought of the downs, the woodlands, the fair pastures of 
Surrey. There was sorrow at her heart, even a vague torment- 
ing fear. It would be hard to find solace in Banbrigg. 

Hither her parents had come to live when she was thirteen 
years old, her home having previously been in another and a 
larger manufacturing town. Her father was a man marked for 
ill-fortune : it pursued him from his entrance into the world, and 
would inevitably—you read it in his face—hunt him into a sad 
grave. He was the youngest of a large family; his very birth 
had been an added misery to a household struggling with want. 
His education was of the slightest; at twelve years of age he was 
already supporting himself, or, one would say, keeping himself 
above the point of starvation; and at three-and-twenty—the age 
when Wilfrid Athel is entering upon life in the joy of freedom— 
was ludicrously bankrupt, a petty business he had established 
being sold up for a debt something short of as many pounds as 
he had years. He drifted into indefinite mercantile clerkships, 
an existence possibly preferable to that of the fourth circle of 
Inferno, and then seemed at length to have fallen upon a piece of 
good luck, such as, according to a maxim of pathetic optimism 
wherewith he was wont to cheer himself, must come to every man 
sooner or later—provided he do not die of hunger whilst it is on 
the way. He married a schoolmistress, one Miss Martin, who was 
responsible for the teaching of some twelve or fifteen children of 
tender age, and who, what was more, owned the house in which 
she kept school. The result was that James Hood once more 
established himself in business, or rather in several businesses, 
vague, indescribable, save by those who are unhappy enough to 
understand such matters—a commission agency, a life-insurance 
agency and a fire-insurance ditto, I know not what. Yet the 
semblance of prosperity was fleeting. As if connection with him 
meant failure, his wife’s school, which she had not abandoned (let 
us employ negative terms in speaking of this pair), began to fall 
off; ultimately no school was left. It did in truth appear that 
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Miss Martin had suffered something in becoming Mrs. Hood. At 
her marriage she was five-and-twenty, fairly good-looking, in 
temper a trifle exigent perhaps, sanguine, and capable of exertion ; 
she could not claim more than superficial instruction, but taught 
reading and writing with the usual success which attends 
teachers of these elements. After the birth of her first child, 
Emily, her moral nature showed an unaccountable weakening ; 
the origin was no doubt physical, but in story-telling we dwell 
very much on the surface of things; it is not permitted us to 
describe human nature too accurately. The exigence of her 
temper became something generally described by a harsher term ; 
she lost her interest in the work which she had unwillingly 
entrusted for a time to an assistant; she found the conditions of 
her life hard. Alas, they grew harder. After Emily, two children 
were successively born ; fate was kind to them, and neither sur- 
vived infancy. Their mother fell into fretting, into hysteria ; 
some change in her life seemed imperative, and at length she 
persuaded her husband to quit the town in which they lived, and 
begin life anew elsewhere. Begin life anew! James Hood was 
forty years old; he possessed, as the net result of his commercial 
enterprises, a capital of a hundred and thirty pounds. The house, 
of course, could be let, and would bring five-and-twenty pounds a 
year. This it was resolved to do. He had had certain dealings 
in Dunfield, and in Dunfield he would strike histent. That is to 
say, in Banbrigg, whence he walked daily to a little office in the 
town. Rents were lower in Banbrigg, and it was beyond the 
range of certain municipal taxings. 

Mrs. Hood possessed still her somewhat genteel furniture. 
One article was a piano, and upon this she taught Emily her 
notes. It had been a fairly good piano once, but the keys had 
become very loose. They were looser than ever, now that Emily 
tried to play on them, on her return from Surrey. 

Business did not thrive in Dunfield, yet there was more than 
ever need that it should, for to neglect Emily’s education would 
be to deal cruelly with the child; she would have nothing else to 
depend upon in her battle with the world. Poor Emily! A 
feeble, overgrown child, needing fresh air which she could not get, 
needing food of a better kind just as unattainable. Large-eyed, 
thin-cheeked Emily; she, too, already in the clutch of the great 
brute world, the helpless victim of a civilisation which makes its 
food of those the heart most pities. How well if her last sigh 
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had been drawn in infancy, if she had lain with the little brother 
and sister in that gaunt, grimy cemetery, under the shadow of 
mill chimneys! She was reserved for other griefs; for consola- 
tions, it is true, but 

Education she did get, by hook or by crook; there was dire 
pinching to pay for it, and, too well knowing this, the child 
strove her utmost to use the opportunities offered her. Each 
morning going into Dunfield, taking with her some sandwiches 
that were called dinner, walking home again by tea-time, tired, 
hungry—ah, hungry! No matter the weather, she must walk 
her couple of miles—it was at least so far to the school. In 
winter you saw her set forth with her waterproof and umbrella, 
the too-heavy bag of books on her arm; sometimes the wind and 
rain beating as if to delay her, they, too, cruel. In summer the 
hot days tried her perhaps still more; she reached home in the 
afternoon well-nigh fainting, the books were so heavy. Who 
would not have felt kindly to her? So gentle she was, so dread- 
fully shy and timid, her eyes so eager, so full of unconscious 
pathos. ‘ Hood’s little girl,’ said the people on the way who saw 
her pass daily, and, however completely strangers, they said it with 
a certain kindness of tone and meaning. A little thing that 
happened one day—take it as an anecdote. On her way to school 
she passed some boys who were pelting a most wretched dog, a 
poor, scraggy beast driven into a corner. Emily, so timid usually 
she could not raise her eyes before a stranger, stopped, quivering 
all over, commanded them to cease their brutality, divine com- 
passion become a heroism. The boys somehow did her bidding, 
and walked on together. Emily stayed behind, opened her bag, 
threw something for the dog to eat. It was half her dinner. 

Her mind braced itself. She had a passionate love of learning ; 
all books were food to her. Fortunately there was the library of 
the Mechanics’ Institute; but for that she would have come short 
of mental sustenance, for her father had never been able to buy 
more than a dozen volumes, and these all dealt with matters of 
physical science. The strange things she read, books which came 
down to her from the shelves with a thickness of dust upon them; 
histories of Greece and Rome (not much asked for, these,—said 
the librarian), translations of old classics, the Koran, Mosheim’s 
‘Ecclesiastical History,’ works of Swedenborg, all the poetry she 
could lay hands on, novels not a few. One day she asked for a 
book on * Gymnoblastic Hydroids’; the amazing title in the cata- 
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logue had filled her with curiosity; she must know the meaning 
of everything. She was not idle, Emily. 

But things in the home were going from bad to worse. When 
Emily was sixteen, her father scarcely knew where to look for each 
day’s dinner. Something must be done. Activity took a twofold 
direction. First of all, Emily got work as a teacher in an infants’ 
school. It was at her own motion; she could bear her mother’s 
daily querulousness no longer; she must take some step. She 
earned a mere trifle; but it was earning, instead of being a source 
of expense. And in the meantime she worked on for certain 
examinations which it would benefit her to have passed. The 
second thing done was that her father abandoned his office, and 
obtained a place in the counting-house of a worsted-mill, under 
the firm of Dagworthy and Son. His salary was small, but the 
blessing of it was its certainty ; the precariousness of his existence 
had all but driven poor Hood mad. There came a season of calm. 
Emily’s sphere of work extended -itself; the school only took her 
mornings, and for the afternoon there was proposed to her the 
teaching of the little Baxendales. The Baxendales were well-to- 
do people; the father was, just then, mayor of Dunfield, the 
mother was related to the member of Parliament for the town. 
We have had mention of them, as connections of Beatrice 
Redwing. 

At nineteen she for the first time left home. Through the 
Baxendales she obtained the position of governess in a family 
residing in Liverpool, and remained with them till she went to 
London, to the Athels. These three years in Liverpool were 
momentous for her; they led her from girlhood to womanhood, 
and established her character. Her home was in the house of 
a prosperous ship-owner, a Lancashire man, outwardly a blustering 
good-tempered animal, yet with an inner light which showed itself 
in his love of books and pictures, in his easy walking under the 
burden of self-acquired riches, in a certain generous freedom which 
marked his life and thoughts. His forename was Laurence ; 
Emily, in letters to her father, used to call him Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, a title which became him well enough. In the 
collection of works of art he was really great; he must have spent 
appalling sums annually on his picture gallery and the minor 
ornaments scattered about his house. He had a personal acquain- 
tance, through his pecuniary dealings, with the foremost artists of 
the day; he liked to proclaim the fact and describe the men. To 
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Emily the constant proximity of these pictures was a priceless 
advantage; the years she spent among them were equivalent to 
a university course. Moreover, she enjoyed, as with the Athels 
later, a free command of books; here began her acquaintance with 
the most modern literature, which was needful to set her thoughts 
in order, to throw into right perspective her previous miscellaneous 
reading, and to mark out her way in the future. Her instinctive 
craving for intellectual beauty acquired a reflective consistency ; 
she reformed her ideals, found the loveliness of much that in her 
immaturity had seemed barren, put aside, with gentle firmness, 
much that had appeared indispensable to her moral life. The 
meanings which she attached to that word ‘ moral’ largely modi- 
fied themselves, that they should do so was the note of her pro- 
gress. Her prayer was for ‘beauty in the inward soul,’ which, if 
it grew to be her conviction, was greatly—perhaps wholly— 
dependent on the perception of external beauty. The develop- 
ment of beauty in the soul would mean a life of ideal purity; all 
her instincts pointed to such a life; her passionate motives 
converged on the one end of spiritual chastity. 

One ever-present fear she had to strive with in her progress 
toward serene convictions. The misery of her parents’ house 
haunted her, and by no effort could she expel the superstition 
that she had only escaped from that for a time, that its claws 
would surely overtake her and fix themselves again in her flesh. 
Analysing her own nature, she discerned, or thought she did, a 
lack of independent vigour; it seemed as if she were too reliant 
on external circumstances; she dreaded what might follow if 
their assistance were withdrawn. To be sure she had held her 
course through the countless discouragements of early years, but 
that, in looking back, seemed no assurance for the future; her 
courage, it appeared to her, had been of the unconscious kind, 
and might fail her when she consciously demanded it. Asa child 
she had once walked in her sleep, had gone forth from the house, 
and had, before she was awakened, crossed the narrow footing of a 
canal-lock, a thing her nervousness would not allow her to do at 
other times. This became to her a figure. The feat she had 
performed when mere vital instinct guided her, she would have 
failed in when attempting it with the full understanding of its 
danger. Suppose something happened which put an end to her 
independence—failure of health, some supreme calamity at home 
—could she hold on in the way of salvation? Was she capable 
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of conscious heroism? Could her soul retain its ideal of beauty 
if environed by ugliness ? 

The vice of her age—nay, why call it a vice ?—the necessary 
issue of that intellectual egoism which is the note of our time, 
found as good illustration in this humble life as in men and women 
who are the mouthpieces of a civilisation. Preoccupied with 
problems of her own relation to the world, she could not enjoy 
without thought in the rear, ever ready to trouble her with sug- 
gestions of unreality. Her distresses of conscience were all the 
more active for being purely human ; in her soul dwelt an immense 
compassion, which, with adequate occasion, might secure to itself 
such predominance as to dwarf into inefficiency her religion of 
culture. It was exquisite misery to conceive, as, from inner 
observation, she so well could, some demand of life which would 
make her ideals appear the dreams of bygone halcyon days, use- 
less and worse amid the threats of gathering tempest. An essen- 
tially human apprehension, be it understood. The vulgarities of 
hysterical pietism Emily had never known; she did not fear the 
invasion of such blight as that; the thought of it was noisome to 
her. Do you recall a kind of trouble that came upon her, during 
that talk in the hollow, when Wilfrid suggested the case of her being 
called upon to make some great sacrifice in her father’s behalf ? 
It was an instance of the weakness I speak of; the fact of Wil- 
frid’s putting forward such a thought had in that moment linked 
her to him with precious bonds of sympathy, till she felt as if he 
had seen into the most secret places of her heart. She dreaded 
the force of her compassionateness. That dog by the roadside ; 
how the anguish of its eyes had haunted her through the day! 
It was the revolt of her whole being against the cruelty inherent 
in life. That evening she could not read the book she had in 
hand; its phrases seemed to fall into triviality. Yet—she rea- 
soned at a later time—it should not have been so; the haggard 
gaze of fate should not daunt one; pity is but an element in the 
soul’s ideal of order, it should not usurp a barren sovereignty. It 
is the miserable contradiction in our lot that the efficiency of the 
instincts of beauty-worship waits upon a force of individuality 
attainable only by a sacrifice of sensibility. Emily divined this. 
So it was that she came to shun the thought of struggle, to seek 
an abode apart from turbid conditions of life. She was hard at 
work building for her soul its ‘lordly pleasure-house,’ its Palace 
of Art. Could she, poor as she was, dependent, bound by such 
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obvious chains to the gross earth, hope to abide in her courts and 
corridors for ever? ... 

Friday was the day of her arrival at Banbrigg. On the Satur- 
day afternoon she hoped to enjoy a walk with her father ; he would 
reach home from the mill shortly after two o’clock, and would then 
have his dinner. Mrs. Hood dined at one, and could not bring 
herself to alter the hour for Saturday; it was characteristic of 
her. That there might be no culinary cares on Sunday morning, 
she always cooked her joint of meat on the last day of the week ; 
partaking of it herself at one o’clock, she cut slices for her hus- 
band and kept them warm, with vegetables, in the oven. This 
was not selfishness in theory, however much it may have been so in 
practice ; it merely meant that she was unable to introduce varia- 
tion into a mechanical order ; and, as her husband never dreamed 
of complaining, Mrs. Hood could see in the arrangement no breach 
of the fitness of things, even though it meant that poor Hood 
never sat down to a freshly cooked meal from one end of the year 
to the other. To Emily it was simply a detestable instance of the 
worst miseries she had to endure at home. Coming on this first 
day, it disturbed her much. She knew the uselessness, the 
danger, of opposing any traditional habit, but her appetite at one 
o’elock was small. 

Mrs. Hood did not keep a servant in the house; she engaged 
a charwoman once a week, and did all the work at other times 
herself. This was not strictly necessary ; the expense of such a 
servant as would have answered purposes could just have been 
afforded ; again and again Emily had entreated to be allowed to 
pay a girl out of her own earnings. Mrs. Hood steadily refused. 
No, she had once known what it was to have luxuries about her 
(that was naturally before her marriage), but those days were gone 
by. She thus entailed upon herself a great deal of labour, at 
once repugnant to her tastes and ill-suited to the uncertainty of 
her health, but all this was forgotten in the solace of possessing a 
standing grievance, one obvious at all moments, to be uttered ina 
sigh, to be emphasised by the affectation of cheerfulness, The 
love which was Emily’s instinct grew chill in the presence of such 
things. 

Saturday was from of old a day of ills. The charwoman was 
in the house, and Mrs. Hood went about in a fatigued way, 
coming now and then to the sitting-room, sinking into a chair, 
letting her head fall back with closed eyes. Emily had, of course, 
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begged to be allowed to give assistance, but her mother declared 
that there was nothing whatever she could do. 

‘Shut the door,’ she said, ‘and then you won’t hear the 
scrubbing so plainly. I can understand that it annoys you; I 
used to have the same feeling, but I’ve accustomed myself. You 
might play something ; it would keep away your thoughts.’ 

‘But I don’t want to keep away my thoughts,’ exclaimed 
Emily, with a laugh. ‘I want to help you so that you will have 
done the sooner.’ 

‘No, no, my dear; you are not used to it. You'll tell me 
when you’d like something to eat if you get faint.’ 

‘I am not likely to grow faint, mother, if I do nothing,’ 

‘Well, well; I have a sinking feeling now and then, I thought 
you might be the same.’ 

Just when his dinner in the oven had had time to grow crusty, 
Mr. Hood arrived. He was a rather tall man, of sallow com- 
plexion, with greyish hair. The peculiarly melancholy expression 
of his face was due to the excessive drooping of his eyelids under 
rounded brows; beneath the eyes were heavy lines; he generally 
looked like one who has passed through a night of sleepless grief. 
He wore a suit of black, which had for several years been his 
reserve attire, till it grew too seamy for use on Sundays. The 
whole look of the man was saddening; to pass him in the street 
as a stranger was to experience a momentary heaviness of heart. 
He had very long slender fingers—Emily’s matchless hand in a 
rudimentary form—and it seemed to be a particular solicitude to 
keep them scrupulously clean; he frequently examined them, and 
appeared to have a pleasure in handling things in a dainty way— 
the pages of a book, for instance. When he smiled it was ob- 
viously with effort—a painful smile, for all that an exceedingly 
gentle one. In his voice there was the same gentleness, a self- 
suppression, as it were; his way of speaking half explained his 
want of success in life. 

Emily was standing at the window in expectation of his 
coming. As soon as he reached the iron gate in front of the 
house she ran to open the door for him. He did not quicken his 
step, even stopped to close the gate with deliberate care, but if 
his face could ever be said to light up, it did so as he bent to the 
girl’s kiss. She took his hat from him, and went to see that his 
dinner was made ready. 

‘ How fine it is!’ he said in his subdued tone, when he came 
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downstairs and stood by the table stroking his newly washed 
hands. ‘Shall we have a walk before tea-time? Mother is too 
busy, I’m afraid.’ 

Mrs. Hood came into the room shortly, and seated herself in 
the usual way. 

‘Did you bring the cake?’ she asked, when her presence had 
caused silence for a few moments. 

‘The cake ?” he repeated in surprise. 

‘Didn’t I ask you to bring a cake? I suppose my memory 
is going; I meant to, and thought I mentioned it at breakfast. 
I shall have nothing for Emily’s tea.’ 

Emily protested that it was needless to get unusual things on 
her account. 

‘We must do what we can to make you comfortable, my dear. 
I can’t keep a table like that you are accustomed to, but that I 
know you don’t expect. Which way are you going to walk this 
afternoon? If you pass a shop you might get a cake, or buns, 
whichever you like.’ 

‘Well, I thought we might have a turn over the Heath,’ said 
Mr. Hood. ‘ However, we'll see what we can do.’ 

A thought of some anxious kind appeared suddenly to strike 
Mrs. Hood ; she leaned forward in her chair, seemed to listen, 
then started up and out of the room. 

Emily sat where she could not see her father eating; it 
pained, exasperated her to be by him whilst he made such a meal. 
He ate slowly, with thought of other things; at times his eye 
wandered to the window, and he regarded the sky in a brooding 
manner. He satisfied his hunger without pleasure, apparently 
with indifference. 

Shortly after three o’clock the two started for their walk. Not 
many yards beyond the house the road passed beneath a railway 
bridge, then over a canal, and at once entered upon the com- 
mon. The Heath formed the long side of a slowly rising hill; 
at the foot the road divided itself into two branches, and the 
dusty tracks climbed at a wide angle with each other. The one 
which Emily and her father pursued led up to stone quarries, 
which had been for a long time in working, and, skirting these, 
to the level ground above them, which was the end of the region 
of furze and bracken. Here began a spacious tract of grassy 
common; around it were houses of pleasant appearance, one or 
two meriting the name of mansion. In one of them dwelt Mr. 
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Richard Dagworthy, the mill-owner, in whose counting-house 
James Hood earned his living. He alone represented the firm of 
Dagworthy & Son; his father had been dead two years, and more 
recently he had become a widower, his wife leaving him one child 
still an infant. 

At the head of the quarries the two paused to look back upon 
Dunfield. The view from this point was extensive, and would 
have been interesting but for the existence of the town itself. It 
was seen to lie in a broad valley, along which a river flowed; the 
remoter districts were pleasantly wooded, and only the murkiness 
in the far sky told that a yet larger centre of industry lurked 
beyond the horizon. Dunfield offered no prominent features save 
the chimneys of its factories and its fine church, the spire of 
which rose high above surrounding buildings; over all hung a 
canopy of foul vapour, heavy, pestiferous. Take in your fingers a 
spray from one of the trees even here on the Heath, and its touch 
left a soil. 

‘How I wish you could see the views from the hills in Surrey!’ 
Emily exclaimed when they had stood in silence. ‘I can imagine 
nothing more delightful in English scenery. It realises my idea 
of perfect rural beauty, as I got it from engravings after the 
landscape painters. Oh, you shall go there with me some day.’ 

Her father smiled and shook his head a little. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, and added a favourite phrase of his; 
‘while there is life there is hope.’ 

‘Of course there is,’ rejoined Emily, with gaiety which was 
unusual in her. ‘No smoke ; the hills blue against a lovely sky! 
trees covered to the very roots with greenness; rich old English 
homes and cottages—oh, you know the kind; your ideal of a 
cottage ; low tiled roofs, latticed windows, moss and lichen and 
climbing flowers. Farmyards sweet with hay, and gleaming 
dairies. That country is my home!’ 

With how rich a poetry it clothed itself in her remembrance, 
the land of milk and honey, indeed, her heart’s home. It was all 
but impossible to keep the secret of her joy, yet she had reselved 
to do so, and her purpose held firm. 

‘I am very glad indeed that you are so happy there,’ said her 
father, looking at her with that quiet absorption in another’s mood 
of which he was so capable. ‘ But it will be London through the 
winter. You haven’t told me much about London; but then you 
were there so short a time.’ 
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‘But I saw much. Mrs. Rossall could not have been kinder; 
for the first few days it was almost as if I had been a visitor; I 
was taken everywhere.’ 

‘I should like to see London before I die,’ mused her father, 
‘ Somehow I have never managed to get so far.’ 

‘Oh, we will see it together some day.’ 

‘There’s one thing,’ said Mr. Hood, reflectively, ‘that I wish 
especially to see, and that is Holborn Viaduct. It must be a 
wonderful piece of engineering; I remenber thinking it out at 
the time it was constructed. Of course you have seen it ?’ 

‘I am afraid not. We are very far away from the City. But 
I will go and see it on the first opportunity.’ 

‘Do, and send me a full description.’ 

His thoughts reverted to the views before them. 

‘After all, this isn’t so bad. There’sa great advantage in 
living so near the Heath. I’m sure the air here is admirable; 
don’t you smell how fresh it is? And then, one gets fond of the 
place one’s lived in for years. I believe I should find it hard to 
leave Dunfield.’ 

Emily smiled gently. 

‘I wonder,’ he pursued, ‘ whether you have the kind of feeling 
that came tome just then? It struck me that, suppose anything 
happened that would enable us to go and live in another place, 
there would be a sort of ingratitude, something like a shabby 
action, in turning one’s back on the old spot. I don’t like to feel 
unkind even to a town.’ 

The girl glanced at him with meaning eyes. Here was an 
instance of the sympathetic relations of which she had spoken to 
Wilfrid; in these words was disclosed the origin of the deepest 
sensibilities of her own nature. 

They pursued their walk, across the common and into a tree- 
shaded lane. Emily tried to believe that this at length was really 
the country; there were no houses in view, meadows lay on either 
hand, the leafage was thick. But it was not mere prejudice which 
saw in every object a struggle with hard conditions, a degenera- 
tion into coarseness, a blight. The quality of the earth was 
probably poor to begin with; the herbage seemed of gross fibre; 
one would not risk dipping a finger in the stream which trickled 
by the roadside, it suggested an impure source. And behold, 
what creatures are these coming along the lane, where only 
earth-stained rustics should be met? Two colliers, besmutted 
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wretches, plodding homeward from the ‘ pit ’ which is half a mile 
away. Yes, their presence was in keeping with the essential 
character of the scene. 

‘One might have had a harder life,’ mused Mr. Hood aloud, 
when the pitmen were gone by. 

‘I think there’s a fallacy in that,’ replied Emily. ‘ Their life 
is probably not hard at all. I used to feel that pity, but I have 
reasoned myself out of it. They are really happy, for they know 
nothing of their own degradation.’ 

‘By the bye,’ said her father presently, ‘how is young Mr. 
Athel, the young fellow who had to come home from college ?’ 

‘He is quite well again, I think,’ was Emily’s reply. 

‘I suppose, poor fellow, he has a very weak constitution ?’ 

‘Oh no, I think not.’ 

‘What is he studying for? Going into the Church?’ 

Emily laughed ; it was a relief to do so. 

‘Isn’t it strange,’ she said, ‘how we construct an idea of an 
unknown person from some circumstance or piece of description ? 
I see exactly what your picture of Mr. Athel is: a feeble and 
amiahle young man, most likely with the shocking voice with 
which curates sometimes read the lessons ? 

She broke off and laughed again. 

‘Well,’ said her father, ‘I admit I thought of him a little in 
that way—I scarcely know why.’ 

‘You could hardly have been further from the truth. Try to 
imagine the intellectual opposite of such a young man, and you 
--— That will be far more like Mr. Athel.’ 

‘He isn’t conceited ? My want of experience has an unfortu- 
nate tendency to make me think of young fellows in his position 
as unbearably vain. It must be so hard to avoid it.’ 

‘Perhaps it is, if they have the common misfortune to be born 
without brains.’ 

Other subjects engaged their attention. 

‘When do you take your holiday, father?’ Emily asked. 

‘I think about the middle of this month. It won’t be more 
than a week or ten days.’ 

‘Don’t you think you ought to go to Cleethorpes, if only for 
a day or two ?’ 

To suggest any other place of summer retreat would have 
been too alarming. Mr. Hood’s defect of imagination was illus- 
trated in this matter; he had been somehow led, years ago, to pay 
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a visit to Cleethorpes, and since then that one place represented 
for him the seaside. Others might be just as accessible and 
considerably more delightful, but it did not even occur to him to 
vary. It would have cost him discomfort to do so, the apprehen- 
sion of entering upon the unknown. The present was the third 
summer which had passed without his quitting home. Anxiety 
troubled his countenance as Emily made the proposal. 

‘Not this year, I think,’ he said, as if desirous of passing the 
subject by. 

‘Father, what possible objection can there be to my bearing 
the expense of a week at Cleethorpes? You know how well I can 
afford it ; indeed I should like to go; it is rather unkind of you to 
refuse.’ 

This was an old subject of discussion. Since Emily had lived 
away from home, not only her father, but her mother just as 
strenuously, had refused to take from her any of the money that 
she earned. It had been her habit at first indirectly to overcome 
this resistance by means of substantial presents in holiday time; 
but she found such serious discomfort occasioned by the practice 
that most reluctantly she had abandoned it. For the under- 
standing of the Hoods’ attitude in this matter, it must be realised 
how deeply their view of life was coloured by years of incessant 
preoccupation with pecuniary difficulties. The hideous conception 
of existence which regards each individual as fighting for his own 
hand, striving for dear life against every other individual, was 
ingrained in their minds by the inveterate bitterness of their own 
experience; when Emily had become a woman, and was gone forth 
to wrest from the adverse world her own subsistence, her right to 
what she earned was indefeasible, and affection itself protested 
against her being mulcted for their advantage. As for the slight 
additional expense of her presence at home during the holidays, 
she must not be above paying a visit to her parents; the little 
inconsistency was amiable enough. Father and mother both held 
forth to her in the same tone: * You have the battle of life before 
you; it is a terrible one, and the world is relentless. Not only is 
it your right, but your very duty, to spare every penny you can; 
for, if anything happened to prevent your earning money, you 
would become a burden upon us—a burden we would gladly strive 
to bear, but the thought of which would be very hard for yourself. 
If, on the other hand, your mother were left a widow, think how 
dreadful it would be if you could give her no assistance. You are 
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wrong in spending one farthing more than your absolute needs 
require ; to say you do it in kindness to us is a mere mistake of 
yours.” The logic was not to be encountered ; it was as irresistible 
as the social conditions which gave it birth. Emily had aban- 
doned discussion on these points; such reasoning cost her sickness 
of heart. In practice she obeyed her parents’ injunctions, for she 
herself was hitherto only too well aware of the fate which might 
come upon her in consequence of the most trifling mishap; she 
knew that no soul in the world save her parents would think it a 
duty to help her, save in the way of bare charity. Naturally, her 
old point of view was now changed; it was this that led her to 
revive the discussion with her father, and to speak ina tone which 
Mr. Hood heard with some surprise. 

‘Next year, perhaps, Emily,’ he said. ‘After Surrey, I don’t 
think you can really need another change. I am delighted to see 
how well you look. I, too, am remarkably well, and I can’t help 
thinking your mother gets stronger. How do you find her 
looking ?’ 

‘Better than usual, I really think. All the same, it is clearly 
impossible for you and her to live on year after year without any 
kind of change.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, we don’t feel it. It’s so different with older 
people ; a change rather upsets us than otherwise. You know how 
nervous your mother gets when she is away from home.’ 

Their walk brought them round again to the top of the Heath. 
Mr. Hood looked at his watch, and found that it was time to be 
moving homewards. Tea was punctually at five. Mrs. Hood would 
take it ill if they were late, especially on Saturday. 

As they walked across the smooth part of the upper common, 
looking at the houses around, they saw coming towards them a 
gentleman followel by three dogs. He was dressed in a light 
tweed suit, and brandished a walking-stick, as if animal spirits 
possessed him strongly. 

‘Why, here comes Mr. Dagworthy,’ remarked Mr. Hood, in a 
low tone, though the other was still at a considerable distance. 
‘He generally goes off somewhere on Saturday afternoon. What 
aman he is for dogs! I believe he keeps twenty or thirty at the 
house there.’ 

Emily evinced just a little self-consciousness. It was possible 
that Mr. Dagworthy would stop to speak, for she had become, in 
a measure, acquainted with him in the preceding spring. She 
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was at home then for a few weeks before her departure for London, 
and the Baxendales, who had always shown her much kindness, 
invited her to an evening party, at which Dagworthy was present, 
He had chatted with her on that occasion. 

Yes, he was going to speak. He was a man of five-and-thirty, 
robust, rather florid, with eyes which it was not disagreeable to 
meet, though they gazed with embarrassing persistency, and a 
mouth which he would have done well to leave under the natural 
shelter of a moustache ; it was at once hard and sensual. The 
clean-shaving of his face gave his appearance a youthfulness to 
which his tone of speech did not correspond. 

‘How do you do, Miss Hood? Come once more into our part 
of the world, then? You have been in London, I hear.’ 

It was the tone of a man long accustomed to have his own way 
in life, and not overmuch troubled with delicacies of feeling. His 
address could not be called disrespectful, but the smile which ac- 
companied it expressed a sort of good-natured patronage, perhaps 
inevitable in such a man when speaking to his clerk’s daughter. 
The presence of the clerk himself very little concerned him. He 
kept his eyes steadily on the girl’s face, examining her with com- 
plete frankness. His utterance was that of an educated man, but 
it had something of the Yorkshire accent, a broadness which would 
have distressed the ear in a drawing-room. 

Emily replied that she had been in London; it did not seem 
necessary to enter into details. 

‘Pleasant afternoon, isn’t it? Makes one want to get away 
tothe moors. I suppose you will be off somewhere soon with your 
family, Mr. Hood.’ 

He would not have employed the formal prefix to his clerk’s 
name but for Emily’s presence; the father knew that, and felt 
grateful. 

‘Not this year, I think, sir,’ he replied, with perfect cheer- 
fulness. 

Of the three dogs that accompanied Dagworthy, one was 
a handsome collie. This animal came snuffing at Emily’s hand, 
and involuntarily, glad perhaps to have a pretence for averting 
her face, she caressed the silky ears. 

‘Fine head, isn’t it, Miss Hood?’ said Dagworthy at once, 
causing her to remove her hand quickly. ‘ Ay, but I’ve a finer 
collie than that. Just walk in with me, will you?’ he added, 
after a scarcely perceptible pause, ‘I always like to show off my 
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dogs. You're in no hurry, I suppose? Just come and havea look 
at the kennels.’ 

Emily was deeply annoyed, both because such a visit was.in 
itself distasteful to her, and on account of the irritation which she 
knew the delay would cause her mother. She did not for a 
moment expect her father to refuse ; his position would not allow 
him todo so. Mr. Hood, in fact, murmured thanks, after a mere 
half glance at his daughter, and the three walked together to 
Dagworthy’s house, the entrance to which was not fifty yards from 
where they were standing. 

The dwelling was neither large nor handsome, but it stood in 
a fine garden and had an air of solid well-being. As soon as they 
had passed the gates, they were met by a middle-aged woman 
carrying a child of two years old, an infant of wonderfully hearty 
appearance, At the sight of its father it chuckled and crowed. 
Dagworthy took it from the woman’s arms, and began a game 
which looked not a little dangerous; with surprising strength and 
skill, he tossed it up some feet into the air, caught it as it 
descended, tossed it up again. The child shrieked with delight, 
for all that the swift. descent positively stopped its breath, and 
made a hiatus in the screaming. 

‘Theer, that’s abaht enough, Mr. Richard,’ said the woman, in 
broad dialect, when the child had gone up half a dozen times; 
she was nervous, and kept holding out her arms involuntarily. 
‘Ah doan’t ovver much fancy that kind o’ laakin, What’s more, 
he’s allus reight dahn fratchy after a turn o’ that. See nah, he’ll 
nivver wart you to stop. Do a’ done nah, Mr. Richard.’ 

‘Here you are then; take him in, and tell them I want some 
tea; say I have friends with me.’ 

The child was carried away, roaring obstreperously, and Dag- 
worthy, laughing at the vocal power displayed, led the way round 
to the back of the house. Here had been constructed elaborate 
kennels; several dogs were pacing in freedom about the clean 
yard, and many more were chained up. Much information was 
imparted to the visitors concerning the more notable animals; 
some had taken prizes at shows, others were warranted to do so, 
one or two had been purchased at fancy prices. Mr. Hood now 
and then put a question, asin duty bound to do; Emily restricted 
her speech to the absolutely necessary replies. 

Dagworthy conducted them into the house. It appeared to 
be furnished in a solid, old-fashioned way, and the ornaments, 
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though few, were such as might better have been dispensed with. 
Old Dagworthy had come to live here some five-and-twenty years 
previously, having before that occupied a small house in conjunc- 
tion with his mill. He had been one of the ‘worthies’ of 
Dunfield, and in his time did a good deal of useful work for the 
town. Personally, he was anything but amiable, being devoid 
of education and refinement, and priding himself on his spirit 
of independence, which exhibited itself in mere boorishness. 
Though anything but miserly, he had, where his interests were 
concerned, an extraordinary cunning and pertinacity; he was 
universally regarded as one of the shrewdest men of business in 
that part of Yorkshire, and report credited him with any number of 
remarkable meannesses. It was popularly said that ‘owd Dick 
Dagworthy ’ would shrink from no dirty trick to turn a sixpence, 
but was as likely as not to give it away as soon as he had got it. 
His son had doubtless advanced the character of the stock, and, 
putting aside the breeding of dogs, possessed many tastes of 
which the old man had no notion; none the less, he was credited 
with not a little of his father’s spirit in business. In practical 
affairs he was shrewd and active; he never—as poor Hood might 
have testified—paid a man in his employ a penny more than 
there was need, and fell far short of the departed Dagworthy’s 
generosity ; to be at his mercy in a pecuniary transaction was to 
expect and to receive none. For all that, there was something in 
the man which hinted at qualities beneath the surface ; a glance, 
a tone, now and then, which seemed on the point of revealing a 
hidden humanity. 

When he chose, he could be courteous; he was so at present, 
as he requested Emily and her father to seat themselves in a 
large homely room which looked out upon the garden. The 
woman who had carried the child reappeared and poured out cups 
of tea. When she had left the room— 
~ 6T must ask you to excuse the roughness of my establishment, 
Miss Hood,’ he said. ‘I have to make shift for the present with 
Mrs. Jenkins. She isn’t as refinedas she might be, but she’s been 
with us here for more than twelve years, and I should be sorry to 
replace her with any other servant.’ 

Pieces of bread and butter of somewhat undue solidity were 
offered. Emily declined anything but the cup of tea. She was 
very ill at ease, though she succeeded in suppressing any mani- 
festation of it ; Dagworthy kept his gaze on her constantly. 
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‘Now I know you didn’t care very much about the dogs,’ he 
said to her presently. ‘I think I’ve got something here that 
will be rather more in your line.’ 

He brought from a corner of the room a large portfolio, set it 
upon a chair in front of Emily, and exposed its contents. These 
were a number of fine photographs of continental cathedrals and 
churches. 

‘I bought these when I took my run through France and 
Germany last year,’ he explained. ‘I’ve something of a turn for 
architecture, I believe ; at all events I know I like a fine building, 
and I like to find out all I can about it.’ 

He went through the collection, with remarks which proved 
that he had certainly attained a rudimentary knowledge of the 
subject, and that his appreciation was often keen when his technical 
understanding might be at fault. 

‘The worst of it is,’ he said, at one point, with a modesty 
which was a new feature in his conversation, ‘I can’t pronounce 
the names properly. Now, how do you read that, Miss Hood? 
To be sure; I know it when I hear it. Have you ever been in 
France ?’ 

The negative reply came. 

‘You'd like to see the old-fashioned streets in which some of 
these churches: stand.’ 

As soon as it was possible to do so, Emily looked meaningly at 
her father, and he, just as anxious to be on his way homeward, 
rose for leave-taking. Dagworthy offered no opposition; he 
went with them to the gates, and shook hands with both, then 
stood gazing after them as they walked across the common. 

‘Well, I never knew young Dagworthy anything like that 
before,’ said Mr. Hood, when they were at some distance from the 
gate. ‘I couldn’t believe it when he asked us to go into the 
house.’ 

‘I’m afraid mother will be very uneasy,’ was Emily’s reply. 

‘Yes, my dear, I’m afraid she will; let’s walk sharply. But 
he was really uncommonly pleasant; I shall think a good deal 
better of him than I have done.’ 

This was the only aspect of the afternoon’s adventure which 
presented itself to Mr. Hood. Emily was divided between relief 
at having got away from that persistent gaze and apprehension of 
what might meet them on their arrival at home. The latter 
feeling was only too well justified. Mrs. Hood sat in the kitchen, 
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the window darkened. When speech was at length elicited from 
her, it appeared that a headache to which she was subject had 
come on in its severest form. Emily was at once active with 
remedies, not that any of those that she urged were likely to 
avail in themselves, but because she was well aware that the more 
solicitude she showed the sooner her mother would resume her 
ordinary state. Mrs. Hood begged to be left to herself; let them 
have their tea and leave her in the kitchen, she was best there, 
out of people’s way; it would soon be bedtime, the evening was 
practically gone. In the course of half an hour she was at length 
prevailed upon to come into the sitting-room, and even to taste a 
cup of tea. At first she had paid no attention to the reasons 
alleged for the unpunctuality; little by little she began to ask 
questions on her own account, petulantly but with growing 
interest. Still, the headache was not laid aside, and all spent a 
very dolorous evening. 

In the relation these things have their humorous side ; Emily 
may be excused if she was slow to appreciate it. She knew very 
well that the crisis meant for her father several days of misery, 
and perhaps in her youthful energy she was disposed to make 
too little allowance for her mother, whose life had been so full of 
hardship, and who even now was suffering from cares and 
anxieties the worst of which her daughter was not allowed to 
perceive. After the girl’s early departure to her bedroom the 
other two sat talking drearily; after one of her headaches Mrs, 
Hood always dwelt in conversation on the most wretched features 
of her life, with despairing forecast. Poor woman, there was 
little of a brighter kind to occupy her thoughts. Two occasions 
of grave anxiety were at present troubling her, and, though he 
spoke of them less, her husband in no less a degree. It had just 
been announced to them that at the ensuing Christmas their rent 
would be raised, and at the same time the tenant who had for 
years occupied the house which they owned in the town of Barn- 
hill had given notice of departure. There wasa certain grotesque- 
ness in the fact of James Hood being a proprietor of real estate. 
Twice an attempt had been made to sell the house in question, 
but no purchaser could be found; the building was in poor 
repair, was constantly entailing expense to the landlord, and, in 
the event of its becoming unoccupied, would doubtless wait long 
for another tenant. This event had come about, or would in a 
couple of months, and the loss of that five-and-twenty pounds 4 
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year would make the difficulty of existence yet more desperate. 
Once more an attempt at sale must be made, in itself involving 
outlays which, however petty, could ill be borne; and to sell, 
even if it could be done, meant a serious loss of income. 

‘What did it mean, do you think?’ Mrs. Hood asked, 
recurring to the subject of Dagworthy and his astonishing 
behaviour. She put the question dispiritedly, not venturing to 
hope for a solution that would help her to a more cheerful frame 
of mind. 

Hood scarcely dared to utter the words which came into his 
mind. 

‘You remember that they met at the Baxendales’ 

‘How did Emily behave?’ the mother next inquired. 

‘She was very quiet. I don’t think she liked it. We must 
bear in mind the kind of society she is used to. Young Dag- 
worthy won’t seem of much account to her, I fancy.’ 

‘But he has had a good education, hasn’t he ?’ 

‘Pretty good, I suppose. He confessed to us, though, that he 
couldn’t pronounce French words.’ 

‘It’s quite certain,’ said Mrs. Hood, ‘ he wouldn’t have invited 
you in if you had been alone.’ 

‘Certain enough,’ was the reply, in a tone wholly disinterested. 
‘But it must have been just a fancy,a whim. Things of that 
kind don’t happen nowadays.’ 

‘Not to us, at all events,’ murmured the other, dejectedly. 

‘Well, there must come what will,’ she added, leaning her 
head back once more, and losing interest in the subject. ‘I 
hope nothing and expect nothing.’ 

Alas, these two sitting together in the dull little room, 
speaking in disjointed phrases of despondency, exchanging no 
look, no word of mutual kindness, had they not once loved each 
other, with the love of youth and hope? Had it not once been 
enough to sit through long evenings and catch with eagerness 
each other’s lightest word? ‘Time had robbed them of youth, 
and the injustice of the world’s order had starved love to less 
than a shadow of itself, to a mere habit of common suffering. 
Tender memories were buried in the grave of children whom the 
resources of ever so modest a fortune would have kept alive; the 
present was a mere struggle to support existence, choking the 
impulses of affection. One would not murmur at the kindly order 
of life, whereby passion gives place to gentle habitudes, and the 
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fiery soul of youth tames itself to comely gravity; but that love 
and joy, the delights of eager sense and of hallowed aspiration, 
should be smothered in the foul dust of a brute combat for bread, 
that the stinted energies of early years should change themselves 
to the blasted hopes of failing manhood in a world made ill by 
human perverseness, this is not easily—it may be, not well— 
borne with patience. Put money in thy purse; and again, put 
money in thy purse; for, as the world is ordered, to lack current 
coin is to lack the privileges of humanity, and indigence is the 
death of the soul. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A VISITOR BY EXPRESS. 


It had been arranged that Emily should receive news from Wilfrid 
by the first post on Monday morning. Her father left home at 
half-past eight, and Emily, a little ashamed at so deceiving him, 
went into the town at the same time on pretence of a desire to 
share his walk. Taking leave of him as soon as the mill was in 
sight, she walked towards the post office. At this early hour there 
was no one before the counter: she overcame her nervousness 
and asked for letters. That which she expected was given to her, 
and at the same time a telegram. 

The sight of the telegram agitated her. Drawing aside, she 
opened it at once. Wilfrid had despatched it the previous night 
from London. ‘I shall be in Dunfield at one o’clock to-morrow. 
Please leave a note for me at the post office, appointing any place 
of meeting at any time you like. I shall find the place from your 
description.’ 

The letter, as she could perceive by feeling it, was long; there 
was no necessity to open it until she reached home. But the 
note she must write at once. In agitation which would scarcely 
allow her to reflect, she left the office and sought a small shop 
where she could procure note-paper. On her way she devised a 
plan for meeting. In the shop where she made her purchase, she 
was permitted also to write the note. Having stamped the 
envelope, she returned to the post office, and, to make sure that 
no delay might disappoint Wilfrid, gave the letter into the hands 
of a clerk, who promised, with a smile, that it should at once be 
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put into the right place. Emily found the smile hard to bear, 
but fortunately she was unknown. 

Then she set forth homewards. Such news as this, that she 
would see and speak with Wilfrid in a few hours, set self-command 
at defiance. Between joy at the thought that even now he was 
nearing her, and fear of the events which might have led him to 
such a step, she was swayed in a tumult of emotion. She longed 
to open the letter, yet felt she could not do so in the public roads. 
She tried to think whether any ill chance could possibly interpose 
to prevent her being at the place of meeting; none was to be 
anticipated, unless, what was very unlikely, her mother should 
propose to join her afternoon walk. But what could his coming 
mean? She feared that she understood too well. 

Often she had to check the over-haste of her pace, and the 
way seemed terribly long, but at length she was at home and close 
shut in her bedroom. The letter did not aid her to account for 
his coming; it had been written late on Friday night, but made 
absolutely no reference to what had passed between Wilfrid and 
his relations. It was a long and passionate poem of his love, 
concerned not with outward facts, but with states of feeling. Only 
at the end he had added a postscript, saying that he should write 
again on Monday. 

It was difficult to live through the morning. She felt that 
she must be busy with her hands, and her mother’s objections 
notwithstanding, set herself resolutely to active house-work. Her 
anxious feelings in this way toned themselves to mere cheerfulness. 
She listened with unfailing patience to the lengthily described 
details of domestic annoyances of which Mrs. Hood’s con- 
versation chiefly consisted, and did her best to infuse into her 
replies a tone of hopefulness, which might animate without 
betraying too much. The hours passed over, and at length it was 
time to set forth. Mrs. Hood showed no desire to leave home. 
Emily, though foreseeing that she might again be late for tea, 
did not venture to hint at such a possibility, but started as if for 
a short walk. 

Not much more than a mile from Banbrigg, in a direction 
away alike from the Heath and from Dunfield, is the village of 
Pendal, where stand the remains of an ancient castle. Very slight 
indeed are these relics, one window and some shapeless masses of 
defaced masonry being alone exposed; but a hill close beside 
them is supposed to cover more of the fabric, though history tells 
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not how or when the earth was so heaped up. The circle of the 
moat is still complete, and generally contains water. Pendal 
Castle Hill, as the locality is called, is approached by a rustic lane 
leading from the village; it is enclosed like an ordinary meadow, 
and shadowed here and there with trees. On Sundays and holidays 
it is a resort much favoured by Dunfieldians; at other times its 
solitude is but little interfered with. Knowing this, Emily had 
appointed the spot for the meeting. She had directed Wilfrid to 
take a train from Dunfield to Pendal, and had described the walk 
up to the castle hill. 

He was not before her this time, and there were endless reasons 
for fear lest she should wait in vain. She remained standing 
on the inner side of the stile by which the field was entered, and 
kept her gaze on the point where the lane turned. A long 
quarter of an hour passed, then of a sudden the expected form 
appeared. 

There had been no train to Pendal at the right time; he had 
taken a meal at Dunfield station, and then had found a cab to 
convey him to the village. 

Wilfrid was very calm, only the gleam of his fine eyes showed 
his delight at holding her hands again. They walked to the side 
of the hill remote from the road. Wilfrid looked about him, 
and remarked that the place was interesting. He seemed in no 
hurry to speak of what had brought him here; they walked 
hand in hand, like children. ‘Emily!’—and then his name in 
return, with interchange of looks; was it not enough for some 
minutes ? 

‘There is a fallen trunk,’ Wilfrid said, pointing to a remoter 
spot. ‘Shall we sit there ?’ 

‘ How well it has been managed,’ he exclaimed, when they 
had seated themselves. ‘ You remember the fairy tales in which 
the old woman bids some one go to a certain place and do such 
and such a thing and something is sure to happen? “ And it 
befell just as the old woman had said.”’ 

‘And I am the old woman. They call her a witch in the 
stories.’ 

‘A witch, yes; but so young and so beautiful. What delight 
it was to find your letter, dearest! What careful directions! I 
laughed at your dreadful anxiety to make it quite, quite clear. 
Won’t you take the glove off? How your hand trembles; no, I 
will unbutton it myself.’ 
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He kissed the fingers lightly, and then held them pressed. 

‘But why have you come all this distance, Wilfrid ? ’ 

‘Would it not be enough if I said I had come to see you ? 
What distance would be too far for that ?’ 

‘But you were to have left England to-day ?’ 

‘So I was, but I shall not go—till you go with me, Emily.’ 

She looked at him with anxious eyes. 

‘Well, I will tell you all there is to tell. In the first place, 
my father and my aunt think that the plan of your returning to 
teach the little girls is not a very good one.’ 

He spoke with perfect cheerfulness, but firmly, as was his 
wont. Emily’s eyes fell. 

‘T have felt it myself,’ she said. 

‘And so have I; so that we are happily all agreed. We talked 
it all over after you had gone on Friday, and since then I have 
taken time to make up my mind. I can see that you would be 
uncomfortable in the house under such conditions; at the same 
time it is certainly out of the question that you should go else- 
where ; and so—come to London and let us be married as soon as 
the arrangements can be made.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand, Wilfrid. Do you mean that your 
father approves this ?’ 

‘They all went off to-day. He knows, no doubt, what my in- 
tention is. In a matter like this I must judge for myself.’ 

She was silent, then asked with apprehension, ‘ Has it caused 
trouble ?’ 

‘Of the kind which passes as soon as it has been well talked 
about,’ he answered with a smile ; ‘ nothing more serious.’ 

She could not meet his look. 

‘And you wish not to return to Oxford ?’ 

‘I have done with that. I see now that to go back and play 
the schoolboy would have been impossible ; all that is over and a 
new life beginning—you will be in readiness to come up as soon 
as I send for you ?’ 

She looked in his face now with pleading. 

‘It is too hasty, Wilfrid. It was better, far better, that we 
should wait till next year. Can it be your father’s wish that your 
marriage should take place in his absence? You know that I 
have no foolish desires; the more simply everything is done the 
better it will please me. But I would, I would have it done with 
your father’s goodwill. I foresaw his objections only too well; 
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they are natural, it could not be otherwise ; but I hoped that time 
would help. Let us wait!’ 

She closed both hands on his, and gazed at him steadily, 

‘I think you must be guided by me, Emily,’ he replied, with 
his calm self-assertiveness. ‘There is no reason why we should 
wait. My father is a man who very sensibly accepts the accom- 
plished fact. His own marriage, I may tell you, was an affair of 
decision in the face of superficial objections, and he will only 
think the better of me for following his example. You say, and 
I am sure, that you care nothing for the show of a wedding; if 
you did, I should not be here at this moment. It is only for that 
that we need postpone the marriage. I will take rooms till I can 
find a house and have it made ready for us.’ 

Emily kept silence. She had released his hand. There were 
signs on her face of severe inward conflict. 

‘Will you let me go and see your parents?’ heasked. Shall 
our marriage take place here? To me it is the same; I would 
only be ruled by your choice. May I go home with you now?’ 

‘I would say yes if I could make up my mind to a marriage 
at once,’ she answered. ‘ Dear, let me persuade you.’ 

‘The sound of your words persuades too strongly against their 
sense, Emily,’ he said tenderly. ‘I will not put off our marriage a 
day longer than forms make necessary.’ 

‘ Wilfrid, let me say what——’ 

‘I have scraps of superstition in my nature,’ he broke in with 
a half laugh. ‘ Fate does not often deal so kindly as in giving you 
to me ; Idare not seem even to hesitate before the gift. It is a test 
of the worth that is in us. We meet by chance, and we recognise 
each other ; here is the end for which we might have sought a life- 
time ; we are not worthy of it if we hold back from paltry consi- 
derations. Idare not leave you, Emily ; everything points to one 
result—the rejection of the scheme for your return, my father’s 
free surrender of the decision to myself, the irresistible impulse 
which has brought me here to you. Did I tell you that I rose in 
the middle of the night and went to Charing Cross to telegraph ? 
It would have done just as well the first thing in the morning, but 
I could not rest till the message was sent. I will have no appear- 
ances come between us; there shall be no pause till you bear my 
name and have entered my home; after that, let life do with us 
what it will.’ 

Emily drank in the vehement flow of words with delight and 
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fear. It was this virile eagerness, this force of personality, 
which had before charmed her thought into passiveness, and made 
her senses its subject; but a stronger motive of resistance actuated 
her now. In her humility she could not deem the instant gain: of 
herself to be an equivalent to him for what he would certainly, 
and what he might perchance, lose. She feared that he had dis- 
guised his father’s real displeasure, and she could not reconcile 
herself to the abrupt overthrow of all the purposes Wilfrid had 
entertained before he knew her. She strove with all the energy 
of her own strong character to withstand him for his good. 

‘ Wilfrid, let it at least be postponed till your father’s return. 
If his mind is what you say, he will by then have fully accepted 
your views. I respect your father, I owe him consideration ; he is 
prejudiced against me now, and I would gain his goodwill. Just 
because we are perfectly independent let us have regard for 
others ; better, a thousand times better, that he should be recon- 
ciled to our marriage before it takes place than perforce after- 
wards. Is it for my constancy, or your own, that you fear?’ 

‘I do not doubt your love, and my own is unalterable. I fear 
circumstances ; but what has fear to do with it; I wish to make 
you my own; the empire of my passion is all-subduing. I will 
not wait! If you refuse me, I have been mistaken; you do not 
love me.’ 

‘ Those are only words,’ she answered, a proud smile lighting 
the trouble of her countenance. ‘You have said that you do 
not doubt my love, and in your heart you cannot. Answer me 
one question, Wilfrid: have you made little of your father’s oppo- 
sition, in order to spare me pain? Is it more serious than you 
are willing to tell me?’ 

The temptation was strong to reply with an affirmative. If she 
believed his father to be utterly irreconcilable, there could be no 
excuse for lingering, yet his nobler self prevailed ; to her no word 
of falseness. 

‘I have told you the truth. His opposition is temporary. 
When you are my wife he will be to you as to any wife I could 
have chosen, I am convinced of it.’ 

‘Then more than ever I entreat you to wait, only till his 
return to England. If you fail then, I will resist no longer. 
Show him this much respect, dearest ; join him abroad now; let 
him see that you desire his kindness. Is he not disappointed that 
you mean to break off your career at Oxford? Why should you 
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do that? You promised me—did you not promise me, Wilfrid, 
that you would go on to the end ?’ 

‘I cannot! Ihave no longer the calmness, no longer the old 
ambitions,—how trivial they were !’ 

‘And yet there will come a day when you will regret that you 
left your course unfinished, just because you fell in love with a 
foolish girl.’ 

‘Do not speak like that, Emily ; I hate that way of regarding 
love! My passion for you is henceforth my life ; if it is trifling, 
so is my whole being, my whole existence. There is no sacrifice 
possible for me that I should ever regret. Our love is what we 
choose to make it. Regard it as a foolish pastime, and we are no 
better than the vulgar crowd—we know how they speak of it. 
What detestable thoughts your words brought to my mind! Have 
you not heard men and women, those who have outlived such 
glimpses of high things as nature ever sent them, making a jest of 
love in young lives, treating it, from the height of their wisdom 
forsooth, as a silly dream of boys and girls? If we ever live to 
speak or think like that, it will indeed be time to have done with 
the world. Even as I love you now, my heart’s darling, I shall 
love you when years of intimacy are like some happy journey 
behind us, and on into the very portal of death. Regret! How 
paltry all will seem that was not of the essence of our love! And 
who knows how short our time may be? When the end comes, 
will it be easy to bear, the thought that we lost one day, one 
moment of union, out of respect for idle prejudices which vanish 
as soon as they find themselves ineffectual? Will not the longest 
life be all too short for us?’ 

‘Forgive me the words, dear. Love is no less sacred to me.’ 

Her senses were playing the traitor ; or—which you will—were 
seconding love’s triumph. 

‘I shall come home with you now,’ he said. ‘You will 
let me?’ 

Why was he not content to win her promise? This proposal, 
by reminding her most strongly of the inevitable difficulties her 
marriage would entail, forced her again into resistance. 

‘Not now, Wilfrid. I have not said a word of this; I must 
prepare them for it.’ 

‘You have not spoken of me?’ 

‘I would not do so, till I—till everything was more certain.’ 

‘ Certain!’ he cried impatiently. ‘Why do you torture me 
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so, Emily? What uncertainty is there? Everything is uncer- 
tain, if you like to make it so. Is there something in your mind 
that I do not understand ?’ 

‘You must remember, Wilfrid, that this is a strange, new 
thing in my life. It has come to me so suddenly, that even yet 
I cannot make it part of my familiar self. It has been impossible 
to speak of it to others.’ 

‘Do you think I take it as a matter of course? Is your love 
less a magic gift tome? I wake in a terror lest I have only 
dreamed of it; but then the very truth comes back, and shall I 
make myself miserable with imagining uncertainties, when there 
need be none ?’ 

Emily hesitated before speaking again. 

‘I have told you very little about my home,’ she said. ‘ You 
know that we are very poor.’ 

She could not say it as simply as she wished; she was angry 
with herself to recognise how nearly her feeling was one of shame, 
what a long habit of reason it needed to expel the unintelligent 
prejudice which the world bestows at birth. 

‘I could almost say I am glad of it,’ Wilfrid replied. ‘We 
shall have it in our power, you and I, to help so much.’ 

‘There are many reasons,’ she continued, too much occupied 
with her thoughts to dwell on what he said, ‘ why I should have 
time to prepare my father and mother. You will let me write the 
things which it is not very easy to say.’ 

‘Say what you will, and keep silence on what you will, Emily. 
I cannot give so much consequence to these external things. You 
and I are living souls, and as such we judge each other. Shall I 
fret about the circumstances in which chance has cased your life ? 
As reasonable if I withdrew my love from you because one day 
the colour of your glove did not please me. Time you need. 
You shall have it; a week, ten days. Then I will come myself 
and fetch you,—or you shall come to London alone, as you 
please.’ 

‘Let it be till your father returns.’ 

‘ But he will be two months away.’ 

‘You will join him in Switzerland. Your health requires it,’ 

‘My health! Oh, how tired I am of that word! Spare it 
me, you at least, Emily. I am well in body and mind ; your love 
would have raised me if I had lain at the point of death. I can- 
not leave England alone; I have made up my mind that you shall 
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go with me. Have I then no power to persuade you? You will 
not indeed refuse ?’ 

He looked at her almost in despair. He had not anticipated 
more than the natural hesitancy which he would at once overcome 
by force of passion. There was something terrible to him in the 
disclosure of a quiet force of will equal to his own. Frustration 
of desire joined with irritated instincts of ascendency to agitate 
him almost beyond endurance. 

Emily gazed at him with pleading as passionate as his own 
need. 

‘Do you distrust me?’ he asked suddenly, overcome with an 
intolerable suspicion. At the same moment he dropped her hand, 
and his gaze grew cold. 

‘Distrust you?’ She could not think that she understood 
him. 

‘Do you fear to come to London with me ?’ 

‘ Wilfrid ?’ 

Her bosom heaved with passionate resentment of his thought. 

‘Is that how you understand my motives?’ she asked, with 
tremulous, subdued earnestness, fixing upon him a gaze which he 
could not meet. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, below his breath, ‘in a moment when love 
of you has made me mad.’ 

He turned away, leaning with one hand upon the trunk. In 
the silence which followed he appeared to be examining the 
shapeless ruins, which, from this point of view, stood out boldly 
against the sky. 

‘When was this castle destroyed?’ he asked presently, in a 
steady voice. 

He received no answer, and turned his eyes to her again. 
Emily’s face was strung into a hard intensity. He laid his hand 
once more upon hers, and spoke with self-control. 

‘You do not know the strength of a man’s love. In that 
moment it touched the borders of hate. I know that your mind 
is incapable of such a suspicion; try to think what it meant to be 
possessed for an instant by such frenzy.’ 

‘You felt able to hate me?’ she said, with a shake in her 
voice which might have become either a laugh ora sob. ‘Then 
there are things in love that I shall never know.’ 

‘ Because your soul is pure as that of the angels they dream 
of. I could not love you so terribly if you were not that perfec- 
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tion of womanhood to which all being is drawn. Send me to do 
your bidding; I will have no will but yours.’ 

How the light of rapture flashed athwart her face! It was 
hard for her to find words that would not seem too positive, too 
insubmissive. 

‘Only till you have lived with your father in the thought of 
this thing,’ she murmured, ‘and until I have taught myself to 
bear my happiness. Are we not one already, dear? Why should 
you needlessly make your life poorer by the loss—if only for a 
time—of all the old kindnesses ? I think, I know, that in a few 
days your mind will be the same as my own. Do you remember 
how long it is since we first spoke to each other?’ 

‘Not so many days as make a week,’ he answered, smiling. 

‘Is not that hard to believe? And hard to realise that the 
new world is still within the old ?’ 

‘Sweet, still eyes—give to me some of your wisdom! But you 
have a terrible way of teaching calmness.’ 

‘You will go straight to the Continent, Wilfrid ? ’ 

‘Only with one promise.’ 

‘ And that ?’ 

‘You will bow to my judgment when I return.’ 

‘My fate shall be in your hands.’ 

They talked still, while the shadows of the ruins moved ever 
towards them. All the afternoon no footsteps had come near; it 
was the sight of two strangers which at length bade Emily think 
of the time. It was after six o’clock. 

‘Wilfrid, I must go. My absence will seem so strange; what 
fables I shall have to invent on the way home. Do you know of 
any train that you can leave by?’ 

‘No; it matters very little ; I suppose there is a mail some 
time to-night? I will go back to Dunfield and take my 
chance.’ 

‘How tired you will be! Two such journeys in one day.’ 

‘ And a draught of the water of life between them. But even 
now there is something more I ask for.’ 

‘Something more ?’ 

‘One touch of the lips that speak so nobly.’ 

It was only then that her eyes gleamed for a moment through 
moisture. But she strengthened herself to face the parting, in 
spite of a heaviness at the heart like that which she had felt on 
leaving The Firs. She meant at first to go no further than the 
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stile into the lane, and there Wilfrid held out his hand. She used 
it to aid herself in stepping over. 

‘I must go as far as Pendal station,’ she said. ‘Then you 
can look at the time-table, and tell me what train you will take.’ 

They walked the length of the lane almost in silence, glancing 
at each other once or twice. At the village station, Wilfrid dis- 
covered that a good train left Dunfield shortly after nine o’clock. 
From Pendal to Dunfield there would be a train in a quarter of 
an hour. 

They stood together under the station shed. No other pas- 
senger was waiting, and the official had not yet arrived to open 
the booking-office. 

‘When shall I hear from you?’ Emily asked, putting off 
from instant to instant the good-bye, which grew ever harder 
to say. 

‘In less than a week. I shall leave London early to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘ But it will give you no time for rest.’ 

‘I am not able to rest. Go as often as you can to the castle, 
that I may think of you as sitting there.’ 

‘I will go very often.’ 

She could not trust herself to utter more than a few words. 
As she spoke, the station-master appeared. They moved away to 
the head of the stairs by which Emily had to leave. 

‘T shall see your train to-night as it passes Pendal,’ she said. 

Then there was the clasp of hands, and—good-bye. To Emily 
the way was dark before her as she hurried onwards 

Mrs. Hood had subsided into the calm of bitter resignation. 
Emily found her in the kitchen, engaged in polishing certain 
metal articles, an occupation to which she always had recourse 
when the legitimate work of the day was pretty well over. Years 
ago, Mrs. Hood had not lacked interest in certain kinds of read- 
ing, but the miseries of her life had killed all that; the need of 
mechanical exertion was constantly upon her ; an automatic con- 
science refused to allow her repose. When she heard Emily 
entering by the front door, a sickly smile fixed itself upon her lips, 
and with this she silently greeted the girl. 

‘It is too bad of me, mother,’ Emily said, trying to assume 
playfulness, which contrasted strangely with an almost haggard 
weariness on her face. ‘You will give me up as hopeless ; I will 
promise, like the children, that it shall never happen again.’ 
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‘It is your holiday, my dear,’ was the reply, as Mrs. Hood 
went to stir the fire. ‘You must amuse yourself in your own 
way.’ 

‘Of course you have had tea. I really want nothing till 
supper-time.’ 

‘It was not worth while to make tea for one,’ said her mother, 
with a sigh. 

‘And you have had none? Then I will make it this minute.. 
When wil] father be home ?’ 

‘It is quite uncertain. He gets more and more irregular.’ 

‘Why should he be kept so beyond the proper time? It is. 
really too bad.’ 

‘My dear, your father is never satisfied with doing his own 
work; he’s always taking somebody else’s as well. Of course, 
they find that out, and they put upon him. I’ve talked and 
talked, but it’s no use ; I suppose it'll go on in the same way to- 
the end.’ 

Half an hour later Mr. Hood reached home, as usual, worn 
out. The last half-mile of the walk from Dunfield was always 
a struggle with exhaustion. He had to sit several minutes 
before he was able to go upstairs to refresh himself with cold 
water. 

‘I met Mrs. Cartwright,’ he said, when an unexpected cup of 
tea from Emily’s hands had put him into good spirits. ‘ Jessie 
got home on Saturday, and wants you to go and see her, Emily.. 
I half promised you would call to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Yes, I will, said Emily. 

‘I don’t think it’s altogether right,’ remarked Mrs. Hood, 
‘that Emily should have to work in her holidays; and I’m sure 
it’s all no use ; Jessie Cartwright will never do any good if she 
has lessons from now to Doomsday.’ 

‘Well, it’s very necessary she should,’ replied Mr. Hood. 
‘How ever they live as they do passes my comprehension. There- 
was Mrs. Cartwright taking home fruit and flowers which cost a 
pretty penny, I'll be bound. And her talk! I thought I should 
never get away. There’s one thing, she never has any but good- 
natured gossip; I never leave her without feeling that she is one 
of the best-hearted women I know.’ 

‘I can’t say that her daughters take after her,’ Mrs. Hood 
remarked, soothed, as always, by comment upon her acquain- 
tances. ‘ Amy was here the other afternoon, and all the time she: 
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‘never ceased making fun of those poor Wilkinses; it really was 
-all I could do to keep from telling her she ought to be ashamed 


of herself. Mary Wilkins, at all events, makes no pretences; 
she may be plain, but she’s a good girl, and stays at home to do 
what’s required of her. As for the Cartwright girls—well, we 
shall see what’ll happen some day. It can’t go on, that’s quite 
certain.’ 

‘I don’t think there’s any real harm in them. They're 
thoughtless, but then they’re very young. They oughtn’t to 
have so much of their own way. What’s your opinion of Jessie, 
Emily? Do you think she’ll ever be fit to teach ?’ 

‘She might, if she could live apart from her mother and 
sisters for a time. I think she'll have to come here for her 
lessons ; it’s out of the question to do anything at that house.’ 

It was Mr. Hood’s habit to spend his evenings in a little 
room at the top of the house, which he called his laboratory. It 
was furnished with a deal table, a couple of chairs, and some 
shelves. On the table was his apparatus for the study of elec- 
tricity, mostly the product of his own ingenuity ; also a number 
of retorts, crucibles, test-tubes, and the like, wherewith he ex- 
perimented chemically. The shelves exhibited bottles and jars, 
and the dozen or so volumes which made his scientific library. 
These tastes he had kept up from boyhood ; there was something 
pathetic in the persistency with which he clung to the pretence 
of serious study, though the physical fatigue which possessed him 
during his few hours of freedom would in any case have con- 
demned him to mere trifling. Often he came upstairs, lit his 
lamp, and sat for a couple of hours doing nothing more thar 
play with his instruments, much as a child might; at other 
times a sudden revival of zeal would declare itself, and he would 
read and experiment till late in the night, always in fear of the 
inevitable lecture on his reckless waste of lamp-oil. In the winter 
time the temperature of this garret was arctic, and fireplace there 
was none; still he could not intermit his custom of spending at 
least an hour in what he called scientific study, with the result 
that he went to bed numbed and shivering. It was but another 
illustration of possibilities rendered futile by circumstances. It 
was more than likely that the man might, with fair treatment, 
have really done something in one or other branch of physics. 
To Emily, who strove to interest herself in his subjects out: of 
mere love and compassion, he appeared to have gained not a little 
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knowledge of facts and theories. She liked to encourage herself 
in the faith that his attainments were solid as far as they went, 
and that they might have been the foundation of good indepen- 
dent work ; it helped her to respect her father. 

‘Will you come up to-night, Emily?’ he asked, with the 
diffidence which he always put into this request. 

She assented with apparent cheerfulness, and they climbed 
the stairs together. The last portion of them was uncarpeted, 
and their footsteps sounded with hollow echoes under the roof. 
It was all but dark by this time; Mr. Hood found matches on 
the table and lit the lamp, which illuminated the bare white- 
washed walls and sloping ceiling with a dreary dimness. There 
was no carpet on the floor, which creaked as they moved here and 
there. When her father was on the point of drawing down the 
blind, Emily interposed. 

‘Do you mind leaving it up, father?’ 

‘Of course I will, he assented, with a smile. ‘But why?’ 

‘The last daylight in the sky is pleasant to look at.’ 

On the landing below stood an old eight-day clock. So much 
service had it seen that its voice was grown faint, and the strokes 
of each hour that it gave forth were wheezed with intervals of 
several seconds. It was now striking nine, and the succession of 
long-drawn ghostly notes seemed interminable. 

The last daylight—how often our lightest words are omens! 
—faded out of the sky. Emily kept her eyes upon the windows 
none the less. She tried to understand what her father was 
saying sufficiently to put in a word now and then, but her sense 
of hearing was strained to its utmost for other sounds. There 
was no traffic in the road below, and the house itself was hushed ; 
the ticking of the old clock, performed with such painful effort 
that it ever seemed on the point of failing, was the only sign of 
life outside the garret. At length Emily’s ear caught a remote 
rushing sound ; her father’s low voice did not overcome it. 

‘These compounds of nitrogen and oxygen,’ he was saying, 
‘are very interesting. Nitrous oxide, you know, is what they call 
Laughing Gas. You heat solid nitrate of ammonia, and that 
makes protoxide of nitrogen and water.’ 

The words conveyed no sense to her, though she heard them. 
The rushing sound had become a dull continuous thunder. Her 
eyes strained into the darkness. Of a sudden the horizon flamed. 
A train was passing a quarter of a mile away, and the furnace-door 
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of the engine had just been opened to feed the fire, whose strength 
sped the carriages to far-off London. A streaming cloud of smoke 
reflected the glare ; it was as though some flying dragon vomited 
Involuntarily the girl half rose from her seat 
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crimson fumes. 
and pointed. 

‘ What is it?’ asked her father, looking round. ‘Ah! pretty 
sight that fire on the smoke. Well, this protoxide of nitrogen, 


you see—’... 
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(To be continued.) 











